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“THE OLD PAGAN SCORN OF 
EVERLASTING MERCY”—ELLEN GLASGOW’S 
THE DELIVERANCE 


FREDERICK P. W. McDOWELL 


Among twentieth century novel- 
ists Ellen Glasgow is at present an 
undeservedly neglected figure. The 
intelligent criticism she received 
after Barren Ground (1925) has 
tended to emphasize her achieve- 
ment, substantial enough, since 
then. Whereas late novels like Bar- 
ren Ground, They Stooped to Folly 
(1929) and The Sheltered Life 
(1932) reveal Ellen Glasgow at her 
most philosophically mature and 
conscientiously artistic, they some- 
times lack the independent vigor of 
her best books before 1925. Novels 
like The Deliverance (1904), The 
Miller of Old Church (1911) and 
Virginia (1913) were conceived in 
forthright rebellion against the 
constricting aspects of literary and 
ethical culture in early twentieth- 
century America, sometimes most 
aggravated in the South itself if we 
| are to believe Miss Glasgow’s own 
assertions in A Certain Measure 


| 


(1943) and elsewhere. In some re- 
spects the force of the earlier novels 
disappeared when the note of re- 
bellion became faint. As the first 
of the novels in which Ellen Glas- 
gow achieved full authority as an 
artist, The Deliverance, in spite of 
some defects, merits further con- 
sideration than it has yet received.’ 
As the novel opens, Christopher 
Blake is atoning in his indigent, 
brutalized existence for the selfish 
lives of his forefathers. He is a to- 
bacco planter on seventy acres in 
the vast fields belonging once to 
his ancestors, but now the property 
of Bill Fletcher, former overseer on 
the Blake plantation. Christopher’s 
animosity toward Fletcher, we soon 
discover, is not only personal but 
reaches beyond his own situation 
to suggest the resentment of a 
whole region made to pay bitterly 
for the principles it had in all 
honor upheld by going to war. 





From a world “governed by an 
ideal group of abstract laws,” the 
Blake family is thrust into a Dar- 
winian universe governed by the 
law of struggle for mere survival. 
If adjustment to the reality of Re- 
construction has warped the 
younger Blakes, such adjustment, 
Miss Glasgow emphasized, was not 
possible at all for the older Blakes. 
When at the close of the war, Blake 
Hall was knocked down through 
devious means to Bill Fletcher, the 
elder Christopher Blake had al- 
ready become enfeebled in mind— 
the softness of his life, with its sug- 
gestion of decadence, could not 
inure him to the crisis of the war 
and the years that followed. Here 
obtrudes a hint of that aristocratic 
debility which was later to be more 
completely exploited in Southern 
literature, say in the failure of 
Faulkner’s Jason Compson III and 
son Quentin to command circum- 
stance. 

Endowed with greater resilience, 
Mrs. Blake survives her husband 
some twenty years, though she has 
no knowledge of the present eclipse 
of her race and thinks that the for- 
mer prestige of the South still re- 
mains. The members of her family 
connive at keeping her in ignorance 
of their misfortunes and support 
her on the lavish scale to which she 
has always been accustomed. Mrs. 
Blake’s inability to see the present 
reality and her idealization of a 
romantic past were characteristics, 
in Miss Glasgow’s view, of the post- 
Civil War South itself. Like the 
denuded South of the Reconstruc- 
tion, Mrs. Blake has triumphed 
over a disregard of reality by an 
indomitable strength of character 
—by her “wonderful will” and her 
“magnificent patience.” Mrs. Blake 
is a living figure in the novel but 





she does not always convince simul. 
taneously as woman and symbol, 
for the reason perhaps that Miss 
Glasgow too forcibly directed at- 
tention to her symbolic dimensions 
in making her both physically 
blind and mentally hallucinated. 

Like Chekhov’s in The Cherry 
Orchard, Miss Glasgow's sympathies 
were with the despoiled aristocrats 
whose faults she could, neverthe- 
less, anatomize with shrewdness. 
Tucker Corbin, Mrs. Blake’s broth- 
er, clear-visioned as a result of suf- 
fering in war, reflects Miss Glas- 
gow’s own attitude when he sees 
how hollow the pretensions of his 
own class are (a family name is “a 
good enough relic in its way”) yet 
respects its sincere if misguided 
loyalties. Mrs. Blake, in her attach- 
ment to the luxurious life of the 
past, is generous and charming, but 
improvident and unable to see that 
her life of privilege has resulted 
from injustice to another race. Her 
daughter, Cynthia, is also moti- 
vated by fidelity to tradition and 
to values which, Miss Glasgow im- 
plied, at once foster a thorough 
magnanimity and an inhumane in- 
tolerance. Noble and generous to 
the point of self-extinction in her 
devotion to her family, Cynthia 
epitomizes all the inherent gener- 
osity of the old order when, on one 
of her regular excursions to town 
to pick up sewing, she shares her 
meager lunch with a destitute 
Negro. Yet actuated by this same 
pride of caste, this high-minded 
but inflexible gentlewoman rejects 
her sister’s lover because he is a 
farmer like his grandfather before 
him. 

Christopher and his twin sister, 
Lila, are the only Blakes who come 
to terms with changing times—they 
even relish the coarse food which 
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the other Blakes detest. In contrast 
to her sister, Lila rejects the refined 
selfishness of her ancestors as being 

“worthless as the moth- eaten satin 
rags that filled the garret,” and she 
is eager to marry her plebeian 
lover, Jim Weatherby, despite the 
opposition of her family. In this 
marriage, Miss Glasgow indicated 
that the independent small farmer 
with his democratic ideals has 
proved himself politically equal to 
the once-dominant aristocrat, even 
if the former is, under the old 
standards, still socially umnaccept- 
able. 

Although her strongest predilec- 
tions lay with the dispossessed aris- 
tocracy, Miss Glasgow’s attitude in 
presenting other characters is ob- 
jective and tolerant. Even in Bill 
Fletcher, who is in some degree the 
simplified villain of melodrama, 
she conscientiously indicated cer- 
tain complexities. Insensitive to a 
whole range of subtle values, he 
compensates in some part for his 
indifference to tradition by a strong 
pragmatic sense of the present. If 
with his “hairy, bloated, sinister” 
face he is a bully and probably a 
thief, he has initially a vigor lack- 
ing in the more effete of his an- 
tagonists. That his energies can be 
applied positively, his strong devo- 
tion to his grandson, Will, indi- 
cates. That they can be reoriented 
in others more sensitive than him- 
self, the integrity of his grand- 
daughter, Maria, testifies. Though 
the class origin of the two women 
is different, Maria, in the confi- 
dence with which she looks to the 
future and in her later poised no- 
bility, suggests Anya in The Cherry 
Orchard. 

The Deliverance is even more 
significant as a psychological than 
as a sociological study. For that 


reason, Miss Glasgow utilized the 
Virginia tobacco fields and a chang- 
ing society in the novel, less for 
their intrinsic interest than for a 
backdrop in the resolving of com- 
plex inner conflicts. If the com- 
plexities of a whole society in flux 
form the matrix of this novel with 
the characters representing various 
aspects of this society, the com- 
plexities of a human soul engulfed 
in a great passion—revenge—form 
its core. Christopher’s savagery, 
indicated by circumstances over 
which he has had no control but 
also carefully nurtured by his own 
strenuous narcissism and by a cer- 
tain hereditary recklessness, is the 
fulcrum of this most powerful of 
Miss Glasgow’s early books. 

Many of the images which de- 
scribe Christopher indicate both 
his scorn of the Christian ethic and 
his commanding presence. From 
the mouth up, his face suggests “the 
antique ideal,” though seen at a 
downward angle, his face has a 
“massive power” which is “repel- 
ling.” When Christopher concen- 
trates on his revenge, Guy Carra- 
way (Miss Glasgow’s disinterested 
Jamesean spectator) sees that his 
face becomes “‘suddenly lustful like 
that of an evil deity”; later Carra- 
way refers to him as “our somewhat 
Homeric young neighbour.” In his 
dealings with Fletcher, Christopher 
possesses a deliberation which 
places him at an advantage and al- 
lows him to take time “as lightly 
as did the Olympian deities”; in 
brooding over his vengeance, he 
exemplifies “the old pagan scorn 
of everlasting mercy.” At other 
times, the stalwart rigidity of Chris- 
topher’s temper is_ established 
through associations with the Old 
Testament. When as a child he lay 
in wait to kill Fletcher, he felt that 
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“the hand of the Lord was in his 
own—God-like vengeance nerving 
his little wrist.” Elsewhere he is 
presented as undergoing in his own 
soul “the Scriptural wrestle be- 
tween the angel of the Lord and 
the brute,” and Cynthia regards 
him as possessing the beauty “of 
the young David.” 

Throughout the novel, Christo- 
pher’s primitive passion approach- 
es in force, without ever quite be- 
coming, the melodramatic. His in- 
satiable hatred seems almost a mad- 
ness, and he has a hallucinatory 
sense at times that his revenge has 
been accomplished to his entire 
satisfaction. His obsessive emotions 
generate a highly-charged, almost 
“Gothic” atmosphere; like his near- 
est counterparts in literature, Roger 
Chillingworth and _ Heathcliff, 
Christopher is also a_ believable 
character. He is credible, because 
his obsession is not merely a sub- 
jective fixation but a force which 
drives him “beyond the normal 
limits of humanity.”* With sure 
control of her material, Miss Glas- 
gow was aware of the good and evil 
in Christopher’s nature, and she 
let his emotions spend themselves 
without herself intruding into his 
inner life. More than in some of 
her later books, she was content, 
at least in the first two thirds of 
The Deliverance, to present, rather 
than to moralize upon, her protag- 
onist’s struggles. 

A sure instinct guided Miss Glas- 
gow in her initial indirect presen- 
tation of Christopher, as she re- 
fracted his primitive crudity 


through the mind of the observer, 
Guy Carraway, in six out of the 
first seven chapters in the novel. 
Carraway’s first glimpse of Chris- 
topher contains in essence the 
whole novel: 


the man’s closeness 
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to nature, his vindictiveness, and 
his defiance of Fletcher. The young 
giant at sunset in his adversary’s 
fields tosses aside his basket of 
plants because he has finished a 
day’s contracted labor, apparently 
satisfied that all Fletcher’s tobacco 
is not yet planted and scornful of 
all suggestion that he work by 
moonlight to help get the crop in. 
Christopher’s dominant rancor and 
submerged gentility, qualities not 
usually in conjunction, become ef- 
fectively juxtaposed when Carra- 
way’s sensitive, yet matter-of-fact, 
mind reflects upon them. In his 
very recoil from Christopher’s vio- 
lent nature the ordinarily im- 
perturbable Carraway helps estab- 
lish the reality of Christopher's 
extraordinary emotions. 

Miss Glasgow avoided the melo- 
dramatic and made Christopher's 
hatred authentic by absorbing him 
into the natural setting of the 
novel, so that to Carraway, “he 
seemed . . . as much a product of 
the soil as did the great white 
chestnut growing beside the road.” 
Even the maze of rutted roads and 
fields, registered in Carraway’s 
mind as characteristic of the coun- 
tryside, suggests the tangled ele- 
ments in Christopher’s soul. Miss 
Glasgow thus controlled the emo- 
tional situations in the novel by 
relating or subordinating them to 
natural phenomena. Through such 
objective presentation, Christo- 
pher’s slowly consummated _re- 
venge in primitive surroundings 
gains, then, the aspect of a natural 
force operating inevitably accord- 
ing to its own laws. Miss Glasgow 
gained further credence for the un- 
usual personality of Christopher 
Blake by domesticating it in a scene 
which depicts in full the details of 
tobacco-farming in Southside Vir 
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ginia with a Balzacian “solidity of 
specification.” 

A continuous hovering about her 
protagonist, a studied withdrawal 
from him and return to him, and a 
conscious extracting “from the sit- 
uation every thread of significance, 
every quiver of vitality, every glim- 
mer of understanding’’* insure the 
final credibility of Christopher as 
a character, for if, as in melodrama, 
his psychology is that of the ruling 
passion, still all its reverberations 
are recorded. In a moment of fate- 
ful intuition, he divines that the 
way to requite Fletcher “for the 
crime hedged about by law” is to 
wound him where he is alone vul- 
nerable—in his pride for his grand- 
son, Will. In tracing Christopher’s 
degrading of Will, Miss Glasgow 
demonstrated how gradually, yet 
inescapably, a man who tampers 
with another’s soul himself becomes 
corrupt—the first three sections of 
the book focus exclusively upon 
this situation. In itself, Christo- 
pher’s sadistic absorption in re- 
venge is no simple state since he 
is half charmed by what he would 
destroy. In fact, the boy’s innocence 
and trust in Christopher fall just 
short of winning out. In their 
troubled relationship, there are 
even some suggestions of umnac- 
knowledged homosexual attraction, 
conscious as Christopher is of the 
boy’s lips with their expression of 
“a singularly wistful beauty” and 
sensitive as Will is to the appeal 
which the strong man holds for 
the weak, “the eternal hero-worship 
of youth.” 

_ Christopher plays upon the boy’s 
responsible nature and makes a 
shiftless drunkard of him. As a re- 
sult, Will is disinherited, becomes 
a slothful farmer increasingly ad- 
dicted to alcohol, and reverts to the 


unrefined family type. Christo- 
pher’s triumph is apparently com- 
plete except that he now feels in- 
creasing repugnance toward what 
he has done, and this incipient re- 
morse is furthered by his awaken- 
ing love for Maria, Will’s sister. 
In a moment of rage, when the 
“beast” comes out in both of them, 
Will murders his grandfather with 
a hammer. Seeing that this deed 
has been in part his own, Christo- 
pher helps the boy escape and takes 
the blame for the murder. After 
three years in prison Christopher 
is reunited with Maria and 
achieves, through the purifying in- 
fluence of love, a “deliverance” at 
long last from enslaving hatred. 

Throughout the novel, Miss Glas- 
gow stressed Christopher’s brutal- 
ized existence or his inherent sav- 
agery by noting his kinship with 
animals. In his fallen fortunes, he 
feels that he has become a “beast 
of burden” and has been broken to 
life as a young horse to the plough; 
at the end of the book, he sees him- 
self as “debased by ignorance and 
passion to the level of the beasts.” 
References to fierce and predatory 
animals also establish the sinister 
quality of Christopher’s designs. 
He wishes, for instances, to indulge 
his hatred like “a gorged beast” 
and to see, as a result of his designs, 
Bill Fletcher and his grandson 
gnawing at “each other’s bones.” 
Maria at one point calls him “a 
savage” and “a bear’; at another 
point, he listens with delight to 
the bellowing of a bull. 

But it is his snarling pack of 
hounds which conveys most force- 
fully Christopher’s reversion to a 
primitive brutality—he even thinks 
of himself as “a whipped hound” 
because of the hostility of destiny 
towards him. He is continually 
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seen as the master of this pack 
which greets him “with a single 
bay” and attacks all trespassers up- 
on the Blake farm. The hounds set 
upon Will’s puppies when the boy 
brings them to be trained by Chris- 
topher just as Christopher would 
destroy their master. In one se- 
quence he tosses cornbread to his 
yelping dogs; in another he tosses 
gross expressions to Will as if he 
were throwing them out to his ani- 
mals. When Christopher has failed 
to detain Will from his elopement, 
he has a dream of his hounds man- 
gling a hare which turns out to be 
Maria Fletcher—his savage nature 
all but destroys that which alone 
can save it. 

If Christopher is its main figure, 
the most tragic character in The 
Deliverance is his self-effacing sis- 
ter, Cynthia, whose disenchanted 
experience in life recalls that un- 
dergone by Elizabeth-Jane Farfrae 
in The Mayor of Casterbridge: 
“Life had been revealed to her as 
something to be endured rather 
than enjoyed.” The pathos of her 
life consists principally in the fact 
that her capacity for the heroic 
never finds expression; or if her 
selflessness is heroic, it is never so 
recognized by those she serves. With 
tacit cynicism, with cauterizing 
understatement, and with re- 
strained sparseness of style, Miss 
Glasgow demonstrated how near, 
under such ignominious conditions, 
fortitude itself can approach fu- 
tility. 

Miss Glasgow was not nearly so 
fortunate in drawing Maria Flet- 
cher and in utilizing her in the 
novel with dramatic effectiveness. 
As long as she remains peripheral 
to Christopher’s struggle and be- 
comes the elusive emblem of his 
better nature—as she does in the 
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first three sections of the book 
which are mostly centered in Chris. 
topher’s consciousness—she is or- 
ganic to the work. In the first two 
sections of the novel, “The In. 
heritance” and “The Temptation” 
laid in 1878, Christopher concen- 
trates on his diabolical schemes for 
humbling Fletcher; in the third 
section, four years later, “The Re. 
venge,” Christopher slowly ma- 
tures his malignant plot. Maria is 
necessary to this part of the novel 
in increasing the violence of Chris- 
topher’s hatred for the Fletchers 
by giving it the added force gen- 
erated by an irrealizable sexual 
fixation. The book largely deteri- 
orates in the last two sections, ““The 
Awakening” and “The Deliver- 
ance,” because a “noble” love re- 
lationship is grafted on a drama of 
hatred. The divided point of view 
in these last two sections, alter- 
nately that of Maria and Christo- 
pher, also contributes to their dif- 
fuse effect and to the unreality of 
the lovers’ reunion after Christo- 
pher’s release from prison. 

Maria throughout has obtruded 
too directly Miss Glasgow’s own 
ideal as to the beauty of renuncia- 
tion, her progress from self-illusion 
to self-knowledge has been too 
abrupt, and this progress has not 
been closely enough implicated in 
Christopher’s own regeneration. 
Her realized character, in short, is 
insufficient to support Miss Glas- 
gow’s intent of having her suggest 
the possibilities to which her class 
might now reach with the loosen- 
ing of aristocratic control in South- 
ern society. Maria’s ideas, more- 
over, have too absolute a rigor for 
the complex situation explored in 
the novel, and their portentous 
gravity becomes, through Miss Glas- 
gow’s direct emphasis, either sen 
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timental or tedious. Despite Miss 
Glasgow’s fondness for Tucker Cor- 
bin as a “civilized” being, or per- 
haps because of it, his moralizings, 
like Maria’s, have the unreality of 
the appended observation, not the 
reality of deeply felt truth. In the 
last two sections of the novel, Miss 
Glasgow’s wavering grasp of her 
material sometimes resulted in 
prolixity or in the use of the cliché. 

The excellence of The Deliver- 
ance, especially in variety of theme 
and mood, overshadows its defects. 
A complexly woven book, with al- 
ternating strands of the comic and 
tragic, it embodies Miss Glasgow’s 
contention of 1938 that comedy and 
tragedy are “blood brothers.’’* Just 
as a slight change of emphasis in 
an amusing character like Mary 
Victoria Littlepage could have 
darkened The Stooped to Folly 
(1929) into tragedy, so a slight dis- 
placement in focus might have 
made Christopher Blake and Bill 
Fletcher of The Deliverance ridicu- 
lous. If the tone of this book is pre- 
dominantly grave, if Miss Glasgow 
painted in uniformly sombre colors 
such characters as Christopher 
Blake. Cynthia Blake and Bill 
Fletcher, her subtle artistry in 
blending the comic and tragic is 
seen in old Mrs. Blake. Mrs. Blake's 
cynical humor, contrasting iron- 
ically with the romantic nature of 
her memories and deriving from 
her candid reflections upon life or 
from her own unadmitted hypoc- 
risy, makes richly human a char- 
acter somewhat arbitrarily con- 
ceived as a symbol. 

Most effective is the counter- 


point established between Christo- 
pher’s grim disillusion and _ his 
mother’s equally radical but essen- 
tally comic cynicism, Christopher's 
becoming 


passions the darker 
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through being contrasted with his 
mother’s wit. There is dramatic 
irony, too, in such scenes between 
Mrs. Blake and members of her 
family, an irony which establishes 
the close identity of tragedy and 
comedy. Though Mrs. Blake’s re- 
marks are humorous, she uninten- 
tionally wounds those she loves 
through blindness to their indi- 
gence and through asperity of man- 
ner. For example, this admonition 
to Christopher to forego his life 
of ease is on its surface witty; pro- 
jected against his immediate suf- 
ferings and the hatred in his soul, 
it gathers an irony more tense than 
playful: 

“A man who has taken the enemy’s 
guns single-handed, or figured prom- 
inently in a society scandal, is com- 
fortably settled in his position and 
may slouch pleasantly for the re- 
mainder of his life. But for an or- 
dinary gentleman it is quite different, 
and as we are not likely to have an- 
other war, you really ought to marry. 
You are preparing to go through life 
too peacefully, my son.” 


In The Deliverance Miss Glas- 
gow also used the rural peasantry 
for comic effect. Sometimes her 
rustics function in the plot; at 
other times they comment incisive- 
ly like a chorus on the unfolding 
action. Like old Mrs. Blake they 
also suggest through their unin- 
hibited humor that comedy is as 
vibrant a reality as tragedy. Miss 
Glasgow was able, moreover, to 
secure an added degree of credence 
for Christopher’s excessive hatred 
by surrounding him with the or- 
dinary folk from whom he is iso- 
lated in spirit. These rustics are 
depicted with an exact realism— 
they are characterized solely 
through an expert recording of 





their speech. In inception and in 
method, Miss Glasgow’s humorous 
use of country folk resembles that 
of Thomas Hardy, although her 
characters are her own. 

Mrs. Susan Spade, the most fully 
depicted rustic, is typical. She is a 
lower-class counterpart to Mrs. 
Blake in that both women legal- 
istically condemn all deviations 
from the conventional moral code. 
Mrs. Blake, however, is a Puritan 
in matters of sexual morality only, 
since the antebellum South had 
otherwise accustomed her to a life 
of luxury and sensuous indulgence. 
For a Puritan like Mrs. Spade, the 
only admissible pleasure is a mas- 
ochistic one resulting from con- 
scientiously doing one’s duty and 
from suppressing the expansive 
natural instincts: “It’s my duty 
that’s brought me, Mr. Fletcher. 
. . » You kin see very well yo’self 
that it’s not a pleasure; for if it had 
been I’d have stayed at home till I 
died.” In Mrs. Spade’s unflattering 
view of men and in her easily out- 
raged sense of propriety, there is a 
decided echo in homespun of Mrs. 
Blake’s_ radical cynicism. Such 


comic verve is as typical of Miss 
Glasgow in this novel as her psy- 
chological insight, and both pro. 
vide an assured measure of the 
range and flexibility of her talent. 
In The Deliverance a matured 
sense of form and of the structural 
requirements of the novel is in evi- 
dence to contrast with the diffuse. 
ness of The Voice of the People 
(1900) and The Battle-Ground 
(1902). Miss Glasgow’s informed 
presentation of the social scene in 
Reconstruction Virginia, her ex- 
pert analysis of varying character 
types during a period of transition 
from aristocratic to middle-class 
domination, her grasp of the forces 
at work which produced this transi- 
tion, her understanding of the total 
human situation in such an age, 
her exhaustive probing of the emo- 
tions of her central characters dur- 
ing personal stress, her concentra- 
tion of energy in climactic epi- 
sodes, and her realization of the 
close relationship between _ the 
tragic and the comic in human af- 
fairs all indicate the stature of this 

novel. 
State University of lowa 





*The only substantial, though brief, 
account of the novel will be found 
in Maxwell Geismar’s Rebels and An- 
cestors (Boston, 1953). 

“Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criti- 
cism (Princeton University Press, 
1957), p. 40. 


8Ellen Glasgow, A Certain Measure 
(New York, 1943) , p. 204. This volume 
collects the Prefaces, in slightly re- 
vised form, to the “Virginia Edition” 
of the novels, 1938. 

‘Ibid., p. 214. 
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ROSAMOND LEHMANN: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
MARGARET T. GUSTAFSON 


Rosamond Lehmann is perhaps 
one of the better-known and more 
generally esteemed of the minor 
British writers in contemporary fic- 
tion. Her published writings, how- 
ever, are comparatively meager. 
She was both more active in a lit- 
erary sense and probably more pop- 
ularly known a decade or so ago 
when she was associated, primarily 
through her brother John, with the 
younger avant guarde literature 
and writers of that era. In this bib- 
liography I have not been at all 
selective, rather as inclusive as pos- 
sible (within limits of available 
materials), in an attempt to show 
her position in the field of writing 
today and the growth of her career. 

Although her published output 
seems small, her major works of 
fiction—six novels, a play, and a 
book of short stories—have been 
often reprinted and translated. I 
have included the various editions 
of these works, and some transla- 
tions. Her association with the 
French literary world and her ex- 
tensive translations there seemed 
to me to warrant a more complete 
listing, but in general the transla- 
tions listed can not by any means 
be considered as a complete listing 
but only as examples of the scope 
of this activity. 

I have arranged the bibliograph- 
ical material into general types, 
and then chronologically as much 
as possible; the various editions 
and translations of a work follow 
the first edition listing for that 
work, 
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NOVELS 
Dusty Answer. London: Chatto, 1927. 
<heibanidassaiesiombtical New York: Holt, 1927. 
. London: Chatto, 1928. 
dhe . New York: Grosset, 
1928. “(Novels of Distinction) . 
sviecnasesiinniegilelaitinti London: Chatto, 1930. 
(Phoenix Library) . 
siviatcicaallinienins New York: 


Grosset, 


a . London: Chatto, 1933. 
(Centaur Library). 

eee ee, . London: Penguin, 
1936. 

Bette hess . London: Chatto, 1947. 

sialaeesiabincaumcusia London: Albatross, 
1947. (Albatross Modern Conti- 
nental Library) . 

= . New York: 
and Hitchcock, [1947]. 

2 ...... London: Heinemann, 
1952. (Vanguard Library, 12). 

La Casa de al Lado. [Dusty Answer]. 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 
s.a., [1941]. 

Maedchen ‘auf der such. [Dusty An- 
swer]. Trans. by Herberth E. Herl- 
itschka and Ernst Stein. Leipzig: 
List, [c1932]. 

Poussiere. [Dusty Answer]. Trans. by 
Jean Talva. Lausanne: La Guilde 
du livre, 1944. (Coll. La Guilde 
du Livre, 75). 

_...... Trans, by Jean Talva. Mon- 
aco: Editions du Rocher, 1947. 
(Coll. Les Palmes) . 

.......... Trans. by Jean Talva. Paris: 
Le Club francais de livre, 1951. 
(Coll. Romans, 93) . 

Pulbere. [Dusty Answer]. Trans. by F. 
Aderca. Bucuresti: Tip-Socec and 
Co., 1935. 


Reynal 


Svaevende Svar. [Dusty Answer]. Trans. 
by Poul P. M. Pedersen. Copen- 
hagen: Gyldendal, 1949. 

Svevende Svar. [Dusty Answer]. Trans. 
by Theo. Findahl. Oslo: Gylden- 
dal, 1949. 

A Note in Music. London: Chatto, 
1930. First edition. 

New York: Holt, 


New York: Holt, 
1930. (ltd. autographed edition) . 
Toronto: Musson, 


London: Chatto, 
1932. (Centaur Library) . 
__-------_--.-.. London: Chatto, 
1936. 
ae eee London: Chatto, 
1941. (Services Library, 14). 
Toronto: MacMil- 


Lehmann, 
1948. (Holiday Library) . 

Una Notain Musica. [A Note in 
Music]. Trans. by Carlo Coardi. 
Milan: enn 1934. 

= rs . Trans. by Carlo 
“Coardi. ‘Milan: Bompiani, [1942]. 

Invitation to the Waltz. London: Chat- 

to, 1932. First edition. 


Holt, [cl932]. 
a . London: Chat- 
to, 1933. (Centaur Library) . 
London: 


Pen- 


(1947, 


Reynal and _ Hitchcock, 
[Verona]: Al- 
batross, 1947. (Albatross Modern 
Continental Library, v. 223). 
London: Chat- 
to, 1950. 
ee ee as Toronto: 
Clark, Irwin, 1950. 
Foersta Balen. [Invitation to the 
Waltz]. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1933. 


L’Invitation a la valse. [Invitation to 
the Waltz]. Trans. by Jean Talva. 
Paris: Plon, [1938]. (Novelle bib- 
liotheque Plon, 31). 

siiiptiamantinieninninccnie ee ig Des 
Talva. Liege: Editions Soledi, 
1946. Coll. Le Romans des ames). 

. Trans. by Jean 
“Plon, 1948. (Coll. 


Talva. Paris: 
Feux Croises) . 
— . Trans. by Jean 
Talva. Monaco: Editions du Ro- 
cher, 1948. (Coll. Les Palmes, 15). 
Contains: “Une lettre inedite de 
Rosamond Lehmann et un article 
de Gabriel Marcel en hommage a 
la memoire de la remarquable 
trad., que fut Jean Talva.” 
Invito al Valzer. [Invitation to the 
Waltz]. Trans. by Carlo Coardi. 
Milan: Bompiani, 1935. 
Tanssiinkutsu. [Invitation to the 
Waltz]. Trans. by Margaretha 
Jalas. Helsinki: Otava, 1951. 
Zaproszenii do Walca. [Invitation to 
the Waltz]. Trans. by Waclawa 
Komarnicka. Warsaw: “Lektura,” 
1938. 
The Weather in the Streets. London: 
Collins, 1936. First edition. 
New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, [c1936]. 


Toronto: 
Blue Ribbon Books, 1937. (Burt 


[London]: 
Albatross, 1947. (Albatross Mod- 
ern Continental Library) . 


Collins, 1951. (St. James’s Library, 


Toronto 
Collins, 1951. 

Dansen Gar. [The Weather in the 
Streets]. Trans. by Elsa af Trolle. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1937. 

Intemperies. [The Weather in the 
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Streets]. Trans. by Estela Marlins 
Paredes. Rio: Vecchi, [1950]. 
————-... ‘Zrans. by Jean Talva. 

Paris: Plon, 1936. (Coll. Feux 
croises, ames et terrers etrangeres) . 
eliciricntnanioneal Trans. by Jean Talva. 
Monaco: Editions du _ Rocher, 
1947. (Coll. Les Palmes, 9). 

Jak Lise na wietrze. [The Weather in 
the Streets]. Trans. by Halina 
Gadek. Warsaw: “Lektura,” [1937]. 

Kaduilla sataa ja paistaa. [The Weath- 
er in the Streets]. Trans. by Mar- 
garetha Jalas. Helsinki: Otava, 
1950. 

Olivias Hjerte. [The Weather in the 
Streets]. Trans. by Alf Harbitz. 
Oslo: Gyldendal, 1955. 

Ve viru. [The Weather in the Streets]. 
Trans. by M. Kottova. Praha: Jos. 
R. Vilimek, 1938. 

The Ballad and the Source. London: 
Collins, 1944. First edition. 


acne SOONER: 


"Collins, 1944. 


te oe 
Reynal and Hitchcock, [1945]. 


city, CS 
World Pub., 1946. (Forum Books) . 


Pocket Books, 1956. 

Ansigtet bag sloret. [The Ballad and 
the Source]. Trans. by Aase Han- 
sen. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 
1947. 

De Ballade en de Bron. [The Ballad 
and the Source]. Trans. by N. 
Brunt. Brussels: A. Manteau, 1948. 

La ballade et la source. [The Ballad 
and the Source]. Trans. by Jean 
Talva. Paris: Plon, 1945. (Coll. 
Originales) . 

Trans. by Jean 

Talva. Paris: Plon, 1946. (Coll. 
Feux croises) . 

Balladen og kidlen. [The Ballad and 


the Source]. Trans. by Alf Har- 
bitz. Oslo: Gyldendal, 1955. 

Balladi ja Laehde. [The Ballad and 
the Source]. Trans. by Kalle Salo. 
Helsinki: Otava, 1948. 

La Ballata e la sorgente. [The Ballad 
and the Source]. Trans. by Silvana 
Mauri. Milan: Bompiani, 1950. 

Unersaettliches Herz. [The Ballad and 
the Source]. Trans. by Ernest 
Stein. Zurich: Diana _ Verlag, 
[1950]. 

Zatrute zrodlo. [The Ballad and the 
Source]. Trans. by Wladislawa 
Wielinska. Warsaw:  Tryaska, 
Evert i Michalski, 1948. 

The Echoing Grove. London: Collins, 
1953. First edition. 

Toronto: Collins, 


New York: Har- 
court, 1953. 

De Echo van het hart. [The Echoing 
Grove]. Trans. by Jan Vrijman. 
Amsterdam: De Bezige Bij, 1954. 

Ekko i hostlig skor. [The Echoing 
Grove]. Trans. by Clara Svendsen. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1954. 

Ekolunden. [The Echoing Grove]. 
Trans. by Sonja Bergvall. Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1954. 

Le Jour enseveli. [The Echoing Grove]. 
Trans. by Anne Marcel. Paris: Le 
Club francais du livre, 1951. (Coll. 
Romans, 175). 

Trans. by Anne Mar- 
cel. Paris: Plon, 1953. (Coll. Feux 
croises) . 


PLAY 


No More Music; a play in three acts. 
London: Collins, 1939. First edi- 


New York: Holt, [cl939]. 


London: Chatto, 1941. 
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New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1945. 

London: Albatross, 1947. (Alba- 
tross Modern Continental Li- 
brary) . 

Adieu, chansons! Piece en 3 actes. [No 
More Music; a play in three acts]. 
Trans. by Jean Talva. Paris: Plon, 
[1940]. (Coll. Feux croises. Ames 
et terres etrangeres) . 


SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 

“Child’s Fancy; poem.” Cornhill, CXX 
(Sept., 1919), 321. (Signed R. N. 
Lehmann) . 

“Epitaph; poem.” Living Age, CCCIX 
(June 25, 1921), 794. (Reprinted 
from The Cambridge Review) . 

“In Memoriam: Laurence Binyon; 
poem.” Atlantic Monthly, 172 
(Sept., 1943), 92-93. 

“A Dream of Winter.” Penguin New 
Writing, 2 (1941), 51. 

“When the Waters Came.” Penguin 
New Writing, 3 (1941), 108. 
“The Red-Haired Miss Daintreys.” 
In Folios of New Writing, Spring, 
1940, ed. John Lehmann, (Lon- 

don: Hogarth, 1940), p. 82. 





Penguin New Writing, 4 (1941), 
101. 


In English ‘Stories from New Writ- 
ing, ed. John Lehmann (London: 
Lehmann, [1951]). American edi- 
tion: Best Stories from New Writ- 
ing (New York: Harcourt, 1952). 
“Gipey’s Baby.” Penguin New Writ- 
ing, 11 and 12 (1941). 
“Wonderful Holidays—I.” Penguin 
New Writing, 22 (1944), 17 
“Wonderful Holidays—II.” Penguin 
New Writing, 23 (1945), 19 
“Wonderful Holidays—III.” Penguin 
New Writing, 24 (1945), 20. 





“Wonderful Holidays—IV.” Penguin 
New Writing, 25 (1945). 

“A Hut, a Sea-Grape Tree.” In Win- 
ter’s Tales 2, (New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1956) . English edition: 
London: Macmillan, 1956. 

The Gipsy’s Baby, and other stories. 
London: Collins, 1946. Contains: 
“The Gipsy’s Baby,” “The Red- 
Haired Miss Daintreys,” “When 


the Waters Came,” “A Dream of 


Winter,” “Wonderful Holidays.” 
(“All these stories have appeared 
at various times .. . in New Writ- 
ing.”) First edition. 


New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
[1946]. 

Berne: Phoenix, 1947. (Scherz 
Phoenix Books, v. 72). 

London: “Collins, 1954, 

L’enfant de la bohemienne. [The Gip- 
sys Baby, and other stories]. 
Trans. by Jean Talva. Paris: Plon, 
1948. 

Zigojnerbarnet. [The Gipsy’s Baby, 
and other stories]. Trans. by Sig- 
rid Enghardt and Clara Svendsen. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1955. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Letter to a Sister. London: L. and 
Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth 
Press, 1931. (Hogarth letters, no. 
3). First edition. 

. New York: Har- 


court, [cl931]. (Hogarth letters, 
no. 3). 
separate cic cates aasa oe, I 
Hogarth, 1932 
stipe Bc techs Bone i New York: Har- 
court, 1932. 


“Letter to a Friend.” Penguin New | 


Writing, 5 (1941), 80. (Concern- 
ing her tastes in books). 
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| “For Virginia Woolf.” Penguin New 


Writing, 7 (1941), 53. 

“Mr. Coward’s Play.” Spectator, 167 
(July 18, 1941), 61. (“Letter to 
the Editor” concerning Coward’s 
“Blithe Spirit”). 


| “Books in General.” New Statesman 


and Nation, 29 (March 3, 1945), 
143. (Review of Virginia Woolf 
by Joan Bennett). 


Editor, with Cecil Day Lewis and D. 


Kilham Roberts. Orion. A Miscel- 
lany. Vols. 1-3. London: Nichol- 
son and Watson, 1945-6. Also New 
York: Transatlantic, 1945-6. (Vol. 
4 also published but does not list 
Miss Lehmann as an editor.) 

Preface. In Olivia. Roman. by Olivia, 
pseud. [Dorothy (Strachey) Bus- 
sy]. Paris: Stock, 1949. (English 
edition does not contain preface) . 

[Reading her opinion on three of the 
younger poets. . . “one of a series 
of radio programs for the BBC.”} 
In “New Soundings” by John 
Lehmann, (New World Writing, 
2 (1952), 41). 

“Dylan Thomas.” Spectator, 191 (Nov. 
20, 1953), 574. (“Letter to the 
Editor’’) . 

“Miss Rosamond Lehmann.” New 
Statesman and Nation, 47 (Jan. 
30, 1954), 131. (“Letter to the 
Editor” concerning recent com- 
ments on reviews of her books and 
on her high reputation in France. 
See also John Raymond’s com- 
ment in New Statesman and Na- 
tion, 47 (Jan. 23, 1954), 101). 


TRANSLATIONS 


Cassou, Jean. “Letter to Cousin Mary.” 
Trans. by Rosamond Lehmann. 
New Writing, 2. London: Bodley 
Head, 1936. 

Lemarchand, Jacques. Genevieve. 
Trans. by Rosamond Lehmann. 
London: Lehmann, 1947. (Mod- 
ern European Library). Also 


Toronto: Longmans, 1947. 

Cocteau, Jean. Children of the Game. 
[Les enfants terribles]. Trans. by 
Rosamond Lehmann. London: 
Harvill, 1955. Also Toronto: Col- 
lins, 1955. American edition: Holy 
Terrors. New York: New Direc- 
tions, 1957. 


CRITICAL OR BIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS ABOUT 
MISS LEHMANN 


“Biographical sketch.” Newsweek, 7 
(May 23, 1936), 47. 

Bowen, Elizabeth. “Island Life.” In 
Collected Impressions (1950), pp. 
206-09. (Review of No More 
Music; reprinted from New States- 
man and Nation). 

test abs piace ees “Modern Novel 
and the Theme of Love.” New 
Republic, 128 (May 11, 1953), 
18-19. (Review of The Echoing 
Grove.) 

Dangerfield, George. “Rosamond Leh- 
mann and the perilous enchant- 
ment of things past.” Bookman, 
76 (Feb. 1933), 172-6. 

Hutchens, J. K. “On an author.” New 
York Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view, (June 14, 1953), 2. 

Kunitz, Stanley J., ed. Living Authors, 
a book of biographies. Ed. Dilly 
Tante [pseud.]. New York: Wil- 
son, 1935. P. 219. 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Howard Hay- 
croft. Twentieth Century Authors. 
New York: Wilson, 1942. P. 809. 

Kunitz, Stanley J. Twentieth Century 
Authors, First Supplement. New 
York: Wilson, 1955. P. 568. 

Millett, Fred B. Contemporary British 
Literature. New York: Harcourt, 
1935. P. 328. 

“Transatlantic Creation.” Newsweek, 
25 (April 9, 1945), 94. 

Warner, O. “Rosamond Lehmann.” 
Bookman (London), 87 (Dec., 


1934), 174. Santa Monica, Calif. 
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HALFWAY HOUSE: 
THE POEMS OF PHILIP BOOTH 


MILTON R. STERN 


Since their selected publication 
in book form [Letter from A Dis- 
tant Land (New York, 1957), the 
Lamont Poetry Prize volume for 
1956], the poems of Philip Booth 
have attracted slowly growing at- 
tention. Perhaps one reason is that 
lyrics —non-institutional, affirma- 
tive, yet intelligent lyrics—that are 
written for everyman are still some- 
what rare in our coterie-ridden 
contemporary poetry. But more im- 
portant, Booth’s themes, like those 
of Thoreau (to whom Letter 1s 
spiritually dedicated) , grow out of 
an ethical use of nature that be- 
comes a re-exploration of the po- 
tentialities of American experience. 

Whatever the serious regional 
writer sees in his area he also sees 
in his nation, and he transcends 
the regionalism of his materials. 
Literary creeds and schools in abey- 
ance, the allegiances of American 
writers largely have grouped them- 
selves around what R. W. B. Lewis, 
in The American Adam, has so use- 
fully traced out in the Party of 
Hope. What Fitzgerald saw as a 
“fresh, green breast of the new 
world ... that . . . had once pon- 
dered in whispers to the last and 
greatest of all human dreams,” that 
had made man hold “his breath in 
the presence of this continent, com- 
pelled into an aesthetic contempla- 
tion he neither understood nor de- 
sired, face to face for the last time 
in history with something com- 
mensurate to his capacity for won- 
der,” was to become the moral 


foundation for man’s Edenic as- 
pirations, or it was to become a val- 
ley of ashes contemplated only by 
the bleared and fading eyes of a 
non-existent sight giver who could 
not help men see through the foul 
dust of a commercialistic miasma. 

Thoreau best represents the hope 
for the former, Eliot the reaction 
to the wasteland of the latter. If, 
without the vocational dedication 
of Thoreau, “hope” and “nature 
poetry” have popularly degener- 
ated into the brainless, boneless ef- 
fusions of the newspaper versifiers, 
the search for a catholic and tradi- 
tional social belief has tended to 
result in expatriate disillusionment. 
Caught since the Civil War in a 
position halfway between a fading 
Celestial Empire and growing de- 
spair, America has continued to 
need writers who can tough-mind- 
edly perceive the details of objec- 
tive experience and yet use that ex- 

rience to reconstruct the Amer- 
ican Hope for the contemporary 
imagination. 

E. A. Robinson, for instance, had 
a darkening world of dead gods 
instead of Thoreau’s morning star. 
Nor did he have the religious tra- 
dition of Eliot, and certainly he 
was as socially disenchanted. Yet he 
retained a strange hopefulness that 
was wedded to his materials. His 
Orient World was found neither in 
the neo-orthodox repudiation of 
American Adamic assumptions, nor 
was it lost in the reduction of man 
to a blind animal whose existence 
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was meaningless in a governing 
Chance. Rather, the positive, moral 
recharting of American values had 
become transformed, through con- 
centration upon the object rather 
than upon ideal and absolute as- 
sumption, into a social instead of a 
metaphysical hope. Granting this, 
Eliot and social classicists generally 
could reject the consequent status 
of man (particularly man in the 
mass democracy) . Robinson, seeing 
a more multi-faceted experience 
(containing mass-men like Klingen- 
hagen and Bright as well as Cheevy 
and the subject of ‘““Karma’’) , could 
try, with some affirmation, to give 
it an ethical social direction—there- 
by altering but preserving the Party 
of Thoreau. 

It is in the objects of nature, as 
their organic morality is viewed 
by the modern transmutations of 
Thoreauvian ethics that Phili 
Booth finds the materials for his 
art. 

The continuum in which Booth’s 
poems radiate energy places him in 
a halfway house, as he says in his 
dedication poem, “halfway from 
fear, halfway to spring.” Whatever 
there is of spring freshens from the 
New England landscape, which be- 
comes a metaphor for the sanative 
and rejuvenating possibilities of 
nature. In a manner reminiscent of 
the best early Frost, Booth adapts 
for his halfway world the “nature” 
of Transcendentalism. So the first 
poem offers “This Land,” which, 
seen from an aerial view, lies fallow 


... as if men new 
to gravity had not yet sprung 
to claim these dark unsettled hills 


or cultivate the wind-grazed meadows. 
Seen from this height, such deep woods 
fence 


the unmown squares of sun that man 
might seem unable, here, to clear 
a long view from the tangled shadows. 


Yet who will homestead here, shall 
count 

his generation by the dense- 

ringed stumps; as his seeds reach to 
bear, 

he will in his first yield kneel down, 

rooted where his praises mount. 


This is Thoreau’s upland farm, 
the view from the mountain-top. 
For Booth it is this hope for an or- 
ganic America that still clings to 
poetic consciousness, sadly, yet with 
more than just nostalgia for a van- 
ished rural past. It is the explora- 
tion, mapping, and settlement of a 
sane life, whose morality is a pic- 
ture of the land, and whose land 
is to be a picture of its morality. 
This is no more accidental than 
Booth’s dedication to Thoreau, for 
this is a modern creation of the 
Transcendental insistence that, as 
natural form is a picture of natural 
function, so the forms created by 
man for his life must be an out- 
growth of natural process. Booth’s 
poems consequently present a con- 
stant leitmotif of greenness and 
spring (“Great Farm”) from which 
man walks and turns round again 
with the cyclic year; and in Thor- 
eauvian manner his autumnal tints 
are told by the color of his spring 
work (“Green Song”) . It is possible 
for Booth to use nature, a sense of 
life, in a private baptismal ritual 
of faith, as in “First Lesson”: 


Lie back, daughter, let your head 
be tipped back in the cup of my hand. 
Gently, and I will hold you. Spread 
your arms wide, lie out on the stream 
and look high at the gulls. A dead- 
man’s-float is face down. You will dive 
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and swim soon enough where this 
tidewater 

ebbs to the sea. Daughter, believe 

me, when you tire on the long thrash 

to your island, lie up, and survive. 

As you float now, where I held you 

and let go, remember when fear 

cramps your heart what I told you: 

lie gently and wide to the light-year 

stars, lie back, and the sea will hold 
you. 


Yet Booth’s lines are no more an 
escape from actuality into a pas- 
toral creed outworn than was Wal- 
den. If he does not see nature in 
the perspective of any orthodox tra- 
dition, he yet finds more than the 
brute, anarchic forces of some of 
the early naturalists. Like Dreiser, 
he finds a significance that tran- 
scends orthodoxies. The joy of a 
poem like “First Lesson” is earned 
by a poem like “The Margin,” in 
which 


I find myself as I first colonize 

the margin where original order's 
found: 

where, cast away, I wake from numb 
surprise, 

a chance perfection makes my wonder 
wise. 


If, a modern man, he is cast away 
from an absolute state of being, he 
yet learns Robinson’s anticipation 
of Light when he looks at the fact 
of creation. Like Thoreau, he need 
not go to any other source than na- 
ture’s own perfections and ecologies 
for a sanity-sense of common unity 
with life and of a particular kind 
of truth: life breeds life, and the 
purpose of life is not the dying to 
it, but the wise recognition and liv- 
ing and using of it. In this sense of 
integration, Booth combines green- 
ness with time and cycle. The felix 
culpa results in the chance to “loot” 


nature (“Admission of Guilt”). 
Life changes (“Original Se- 

uence”) from the garden where 
God strolls humming as he watches 
his ornamental fruit “ripen to die” 
(“This was his orchard, his to 
pace;/ the day was cool, and he 
was God”), to a recognition, with 
the “new-won anger,” of the uses 
of nature. As Keats’s Grecian Urn 
suggests, time freezes into incon- 
sequential zero in Edenic pastoral- 
ism. If time can be used, it means 
more than mere eternity. So here 
too, time, sequence, and organically 
purposive death come with use, 
knowledge, moral choice. Time 
came into being when man discov- 
ered purpose: 


The fodder for that two-fold flock 

fell, an old brown core, at God’s 

stopped feet. He reached, and wound 
the clock. 


Man’s reality-existence is in time 
and use, not in the stasis and pure 
beauty of eternal, unearned bliss; 
and purpose pulses to man from 
nature in the good, green, sinful 
spring. 

The use of nature becomes the 
theme not because it is “message” 
but because it is the basic metaphor 
of Booth’s work. Even his two best 
poems on the nature of art and the 
artist, “Instruction in the Art” and 
“Elegy for a Diver,” take their be- 
ing from the paradox of man’s as- 
piration and limitation in his re- 
lation to nature. For all that Booth 
has learned from Thoreau, it is 
the recognition of limitation that 
places him with Robinson’s half- 
way transmutation of the Party of 
Hope rather than with Thoreau 
himself—necessarily so, since these 
are, after all, not redactions of past 
statements but new poems in new 
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times. So in another poem on art, 
“Sunday Climb,” the mountain- 
view man is both hawk and rabbit; 
in “Fisherman,” the hawklike, 
hawklured troutfisher-artist can lose 
“the rainbow risen / in the torrents 
of my need” while his twin, who 
floats above actuality, “the dreamer 
hawk / high over that pool / in the 
streaming air / cries high and 
cool.” This halfway house is built 
as much of death as of the infinity 
of the individual, of the bleeding 
actuality as of the aspiring dream, 
of the land left fallow as of pos- 
sibility ploughed. 

But Booth has the poet’s eye as 
well as a balance of allegiance. He 
insists meticulously upon an ex- 
periential quality in his lay of the 
littoral land. His contemporary 
perception of nature insists that 
purpose and knowledge must arise 
from the historical actuality at 
hand rather than from theoretical 
preconception (again, the multi- 
plicity) , and it is this that gives his 
pastoral materials their validity. 
In “Chart 1203, Penobscot Bay and 
Approaches” he gives the obverse 
side of “First Lesson”: the man who 
actually does his own sea-navigat- 
ing, he “knows the chart is not the 
sea.” There is an element of hard 
objectivity, absorption in the thing 
seen that is reminiscent of Mari- 
anne Moore. In “Shag,” for in- 
stance, the bird 


himself on gargoyle wings, 
drops again, then rises 
and runs as he bangs 


the sea on all fours. 
Slowly, then faster, he skims 
the dark fir shores. . . 


. Ornithologists . . . 


call them cormorants, 

or latinize the North name. 
I row slowly in the dense 
weather. This is Maine; 


and I slap the split port oar 
of my leaking skiff . 
. as if 


on vacation from knowledge: 
six black shags, shagging; 
August fog, me, a Maine ledge, 
and the seventh shag, lagging. 


Simply the fact of being, the here 
and now, suffices in a better way 
than theoretical abstrcations that 
lose the impact of the fact. So much 
so, that the reality of this North- 
land deserves the distinguishing 
capital-letter more than does the 
latinized name. From the thing 
seen comes the objective conscious- 
ness that is the height of poetic sub- 
jectivity. 

Such poetic consciousness is inex- 
tricably interwoven with the motifs 
of greenness, time, hope, and limi- 
tations, for they all come together 
in the master theme that is a view 
of America in which tradition 
Booth’s poems stand. In “Adam,” 
for instance, the choice of experi- 
ence over theory makes a man who 
can look anew at his world, and 
leads to the terms by which a man 
can build his life in the halfway 
house of here and now: 


I take thee to be no other 
than you are... 


So must we, Eve, content ourselves 
how close we came... 

And there is world enough. I claim 
this coast by giving it a name... 


. . . I love you by the terms 
I make to give you. I wake to call 
the osprey, tern, the slow-winged gull, 
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say all the sea’s grave names, and build 
with words this beach that is the world. 


Not only is the naming of the 
world the subjective key to the cre- 
ation of reality—a problem empha- 
sized by many contemporary poets 
—but in the context Booth provides, 
it is also the struggle with diction 
which, as Matthiessen pointed out 
long ago, lay at the core of Haw- 
thorne’s, Emerson’s and Thoreau’s 
attempt to relocate reality for a 
basis of a new, national morality. 
Again, Booth’s dedication recalls 
the fact that Thoreau, alone of the 
three, achieved sustained success 
with his diction, and the title poem 
takes note of the precision with 
which Thoreau’s words rise in 
sharp purity. The fact that these 

ms are filled not with general- 
ities or esoteric references, but with 
good, hard, North names and 
things, is the same structural unity 
of style and theme that places even 
Hemingway in debt to the Tran- 
scendental period of American let- 
ters. The halfway house is the all 
in all, and in a theme reminiscent 
of Whitman’s Messianic new-world 
hopefulness, it and the poet’s craft 
become the same. To borrow from 
Robinson again, the climbing of 
the darkening hill is the nobility 
that allows man at once to accept 
and transcend his limitations; more 
important, to make heroic the fact 
that the eternal halfway ascent is 
always the point-present reality that 
man anywhere can name in time. 

Even a pure love lyric, like “The 
Wilding,” takes on a larger to-his- 
coy-mistress dimension in this con- 
text: “While crabapple now is a 
windfall / of blossoms, why wait 
for a harvest / of worms? .. . 


Now blossom is bloodroot is sap-run 





is Spring, and true as arbutus 
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we're new. Words are a ruin 
no animals heed, so kiss 

me to silence: this wood 

is for you. 


The sound and silence of the Con- 
cord woods become the vehicle for 
terms with which man can name 
purposes for the assessment of his 
relations and his land. And the 
“Letter from a Distant Land” takes 
the land and the relations of which 
reality is compounded, and pairs off 
the wasteland (jet planes, blind 
pilots, blind governments, cheap 
ople in expensive cars) and the 
ope (the possibilities that a truly 
human use of life offers our half- 
way Now) in order to measure 
aspiration for his own society: “All 
ets climb back Eden’s hill /with- 
in their own backyard.” He can 
only explain to Thoreau that “I 
am halfway, I tell you,” by ac 
knowledging experience of his own 
place (an action Thoreau would 
heartily approve) : 


A century from where your wisdom 
struck 

its temporary camp, I cross the middle- 
ground 

toward truth. At home beneath both 
oak 

and jet, praising what I halfway un- 
derstand, 

I walk this good March morning out 

to say my strange love in a distant 
land. 


The critical appraisals of schol- 
ars like David Bowers, Sherman 
Paul, and Stephen Whicher have 
made it increasingly clear that the 
importance of the Transcendental- 
ists does not lie in philosophical 
or theological systems, but in their 
attempt to provide a new psychol- 
ogy which would explore the moral 
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meanings and possibilities of their 
new world. Booth anticipates this 
restriction (or is it extension?) , for 
he takes this area for his thematic 
reservoir. It is quite beside the 
point that the historical issues of 
Transcendental psychology and 


“nature” are out of date. As the 
private integrity of Gatsby’s dream 
is distant, in another time, another 
place, so Booth’s poems draw on 
other Americas of oak to assess this 
one of jet and to unite with it in a 
halfway hope. If the poems by 


themselves are enough, they are 
even more in a context. While 
America demands a tradition for 
the individual talent that is differ- 
ent from the one Eliot cherishes, 
still American literature becomes 
most pointed and universal precise- 
ly when it occurs, like Booth’s, in 
a viable tradition rooted deeply in 
the actualities of the culture for 
which and from which it takes its 
expression. 
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ORWELL’S ESSAYS AND 1984 


HAROLD J. HARRIS 


George Orwell used the essay for 
a number of different purposes, but 
mainly for the purposes of political 
and literary comment. At the same 
time, the essay served his creative 
work in much the same way that 
notebooks served more self-consci- 
ously literary artists like James and 
Hawthorne. In his essays can be 
found many of the raw materials 
which were later to be reworked— 
or in some cases carried over with- 
out real reworking—into the fictive 
world Orwell called 1984. For that 
reason the relationship between 
Orwellian essay and novel is worth 
exploring. 

More than almost any other im- 
portant writer of his time Orwell 
was an enemy of the needlessly ab- 
stract and overly intellectualized. 
Himself very much the intellectual, 
he nevertheless saw clearly that the 
great mass of men do not live pri- 
marily along the level of ideas, and 
that the life of those who do is al- 
most invariably thin and attenu- 
ated. Our thoughts and feelings, 
he felt, are conditioned more by 
what we eat and the surroundings 
in which we eat it than by high- 
powered ideas which have been 
transmitted to us. Writing about 
the English public school he at- 
tended, in the essay entitled “Such, 
Such Were the Joys,” Orwell at a 
remove of some twenty-odd years 
felt his way back into the school 
along a grim corridor of bed-wet- 


ting and physical bullying and bad 
smells: 


If I shut my eyes and say ‘school’, it is 
of course the physical surroundings 
that first come back to me; the flat 
playing-field with its cricket pavilion 

. the passages. ... And at almost 
every point some filthy detail obtrudes 
itself .. . the sweaty smell of the chang- 
ing-room with its greasy basins, and, 
giving on this, the row of filthy, dilapi- 
dated lavatories. ... It is not easy for 
me to think of my schooldays without 
seeming to breathe in a whiff of some- 
thing cold and evil-smelling a sort of 
compound of sweaty stockings, dirty 
towels, faecal smells blowing along 
corridors, forks with old food between 
the prongs, neck-of-mutton stew, and 
the banging doors of the lavatories and 
the echoing chamber-pots in the lava- 
tories. 


So too the world of 1984, the Oce- 
anic world, is constructed primari- 
ly in terms of the sensory. (The 
sense of smell is perhaps given 
greater artistic expression by Or- 
well than by any other significant 
twentieth - century novelist.)* Al- 
most the first thing that we learn 
about Winston Smith is that a vari- 
cose ulcer is making his thirty-nine 
years miserable. And even before 
we find out about his ulcer, we dis- 
cover that he moves through a re- 
gion of boiled cabbage and old rag 
mats—the two distinguishing fea- 
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tures of the hallway in the Victory 
Mansions he lives in. The apart- 
ment house itself is described in 
these words: “The plaster flaked 
constantly from ceilings and walls, 
the pipes burst in every hard frost, 
the roof leaked whenever there was 
snow, the heating system was usual- 
ly running at half steam when it 
was not closed down altogether 
from motives of economy.” The 
gin that Smith drinks in order to 
shut cut cabbage smell and plaster 
flake is ersatz stuff that gives off a 
“sickly, oily smell.” The Victory 
cigarettes he smokes leak all their 
tobacco if not held horizontally. As 
for the government cafeteria in 
which he, along with hundreds of 
other minor and major government 
functionaries, takes his meals, it is 
redolent of the smells of stew (“a 
sour metallic smell”) , Victory gin, 
and synthetic tobacco. 

This, then, is what living in the 
totalitarian society means: dressin 
shabbily, eating badly, and living 
as well as working in drab-grey, 
wholly unaesthetic surroundings. 
The point that Orwell makes is 
unmistakably that except for the 
most spiritual or the most ideologi- 
cal of us, we are concerned most of 
the time—and rightly so—with the 
so-called creature comforts. The in- 
tellectual may disregard them but 
he does so only when he is able to 
take them completely for granted. 

xisting without the slightest bit of 
freedom, Orwell shows us, is a ter- 
rible thing; existing without any 
opportunity to see or smell or taste 
beautiful things, or even tasteful 
ones, is just as terrible. Orwell does 
not say exactly that when he de- 
scribes his private school. He does, 
however, assert there as in 1984 
that we do not live by ideas alone, 
and that, indeed, it is something 
else than ideas which enable us to 


place ourselves in the present and 
recapture the places that had 
meaning for us in the past. 

To a very great extent 1984 is 
concerned with Winston Smith’s at- 
tempt to do just those two things; 
doing them is almost the only way 
he has of clinging to his very ident- 
ity when every attempt is being 
made to obliterate it. In “Such, 
Such Were the Joys,” on the other 
hand, the bad food and vile odors 
are just a part of the total impres- 
sion of one slice of the past the 
writer as writer—safely removed 
from the scene and well aware of 
that fact—is in the process of form- 
ing for himself. Winston does not 
stand off from the flaking plaster, 
the ersatz gin, and the boiled cab- 
bage in order to provide either 
himself or the reader with an ob- 
jective account of them, nor does 
he point out (even to himself) the 
relationship between these things 
and the kind of society that Big 
Brother’s brand of totalitarianism 
has produced. Instead, Orwell has 
so made his plot that those ele- 
ments which in an essay had served 
as another signpost along the way 
to an objectively rendered part of 
the past, in 1984 constitute the 
whole physical world—the only one 
attainable in the present, and al- 
most the only conceivable one—for 
Winston and for all those with 
whom he comes in contact. The 
sense of smell and even the basic 
attitude toward reality may be the 
same in both essay and novel, but 
the need to develop a character in 
a fictive situation required Orwell’s 
using the same raw materials in 
significantly different fashions. 

It is not only food, gin, and cig- 
arettes that are ersatz in the “uto- 
pia” Orwell unfolds before us. The 
language of Oceania, too, is thor- 
oughly phony; it is deliberately de- 
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signed to conceal reality wherever 
possible, to distort it. For the pur- 
poses of concealment and distor- 
tion the semi-mythical Big Brother 
and his cohorts have created a new 
language, Newspeak, and gone sy- 
stematically about the destruction 
of standard English (which they 
have dubbed Oldspeak). Out of 
Newspeak have come such brilliant 
slogans as “War is Peace,” “Free- 
dom is Slavery,” and “Ignorance is 
Strength,” all of course reversals of 
Oldspeak slogans. So successful has 
been the process of changing the 
language (and with it the corollary 
process of changing the past) that 
the people living in 1984 have 
reached the stage where formulat- 
ing ideas hostile to the orthodox 
ones has become difficult. As Syme, 
a strange little intellectual who is 
later to be liquidated, puts it to 
Winston, “Don’t you see that the 
whole aim of Newspeak is to nar- 
row the range of thought? In the 
end we shall make thought-crime 
literally impossible, because there 
will be no words in which to ex- 
press it. Every concept that can 
ever be needed will be expressed 
by exactly one word, with its mean- 
ings rigidly defined and all its sub- 
sidiary meanings rubbed out and 
forgotten.” 

There is a striking parallel be- 
tween the view of language that 
emerges from 1984 and that found 
in Orwell’s essay “Politics and the 
English Language.” ‘Now, it is 
clear,” he says right near the begin- 
ning of the essay, 


that the decline of a language must 
ultimately have political and economic 
causes: it is not due simply to the 
bad influence of this or that individual 
writer ... A man may take to drink 
because he feels himself to be a failure, 
and then fail all the more completely 
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because he drinks. It is rather the 
same thing that is happening to the 
English language. It becomes ugly and 
inaccurate because our thoughts are 
foolish, but the slovenliness of our 
language makes it easier for us to have 
foolish thoughts. 


Later on in the essay Orwell has 
some interesting remarks to make 
about the cliché, remarks that I 
think worth quoting at some length 
because of their very close connec- 
tion with something that he does 
in 1984. 


When one watches some tired hack on 
the platform mechanically repeating 
the familiar phrases—bestial atrocities, 
iron heel, bloodstained tyranny, free 
peoples of the world, stand shoulder 
to shoulder—one often has a curious 
feeling that one is not watching a live 
human being but some kind of dum- 
my; a feeling which suddenly becomes 
stronger at moments when the light 
catches the speaker’s spectacles and 
turns them into blank discs which 
seem to have no eyes behind them. 
And this is not altogether fanciful. A 
speaker who uses that kind of phrase- 
ology has gone some distance towards 
turning himself into a machine. The 
appropriate noises are coming out of 
his larynx, but his brain is not in- 
volved as it would be if he were choos- 
ing his words for himself. 


The attitude expressed here is re- 
flected generally in the novel 
through the medium of the stereo- 
typed language that issues from the 
mouths of “Big Brother” and the 
inner party member and is echoed 
by the outer party people with 
whom Winston comes in contact. 

ut 1984 is something more than a 
schematized treatise on language 
and politics; altogether somewhat 

arse in point of characterization 
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—only Winston Smith exists in any 
real depth—Orwell’s novel never- 
theless depends more upon charac- 
ter and plot than upon discursive 
statement. (The flagrant exception 
to this generalization is the solid 
block of pages given over to Win- 
ston’s reading of what he thinks to 
be the Brotherhood’s bible.) Or- 
well is particularly good at catch- 
ing off, rather in the manner of 
Dickens, the portrait of an easily 
recognized and quickly sounded 
type. Such are the intellectual Sy- 
me, the old prole from whom Win- 
ston tries to get something about 
the pre-Big Brother past, and the 
old prostitute named Smith who is 
shoved into Winston’s cell in the 
Ministry of Love. Such too is the 
outer party functionary who al- 
ways takes his meals in the cafeteria 
when Winston does, and who is 
characterized in this way. 


He was a man of about thirty, with a 
muscular throat and a large mobile 
mouth. His head was thrown back a 
little, and because of the angle at 
which he was sitting, his spectacles 
caught the light and presented to Win- 
ston two blank discs instead of eyes. 
What was slightly horrible was that 
from the stream of sound that poured 
out of his mouth, it was almost im- 
possible to distinguish a single word 
... Whatever it was, you could be cer- 
tain that every word of it was pure 
orthodoxy, pure Ingsoc. As he watched 
the eyeless face with the jaw moving 
rapidly up and down, Winston had a 
curious feeling that this was not a real 
human being but some kind of dum- 
my. It was not the man’s brain that 
was speaking; it was his larynx. The 
stuff that was coming out of him con- 
sisted of words, but was not speech in 
the true sense; it was a noise uttered 
in unconsciousness, like the quacking 
of a duck. 


But the really interesting thing is 
the way Orwell the artist has trans- 
formed a statement in an essay— 
although a statement already half- 
way to art because of its depend- 
ence on compelling metaphor—into 
an integral part of an art-work. 
True the nameless functionary 
comes to life for only a moment, 
but that moment is solidly im- 
bedded in the novel’s total fabric: 
the coffee-drinking Winston who is 
engaged in conversation with Syme 
while he observes the eyeless Be- 
liever, the mythical Goldstein 
whom the eyeless one is denounc- 
ing, the countless other functionar- 
ies exactly like him whom Winston 
has already called to our attention 
—all these characters help place for 
us and are in turn placed by the 
eyeless functionary and his quack- 
quack-quacking. Thus the essay- 
ist’s insight into how the cliché 
acts as a depersonalizing force is 
made over into the novelist’s terri- 
fying glimpse of the completely de- 
personalized person in the totali- 
tarian society. 

But Orwell uses the insight into 
the relationship between language 
and personality originally ex- 
pressed in the essay for more than 
the creation of one anonymous 
character. In 1984 a nine year-old 
boy at play denounces Winston as 
a “thought criminal’—and his little 
sister, their father proudly informs 
Winston, helps track down a for- 
eigner who is turned over to the 
secret police. Syme, whose profes- 
sion (and great love) is language- 
making, tells Winston with “a sort 
of mystical explanation” that 
“Newspeak is Ingsoc and Ingsoc is 
Newspeak.” Glorying in the tri- 
umph of jargon and the extinction 
of words like “freedom,” Syme 
glories as well in the extinction of 
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enemies of the state—a fate he is 
himself to suffer. 

Winston, at the novel’s end, sits 
waiting for the state to exterminate 
him. His waiting place is the 
Chestnut Street Café where, gin- 
sodden, he listens to a government 
announcement coming over the 
telescreen of a great victory in the 
interminable martial see-saw in 
which it is engaged with enemy 
powers. “Fragments of triumphant 
phrases pushed themselves through 
the din: ‘Vast strategic maneuver— 
perfect co-ordination—utter rout— 
half a million prisoners—complete 
demoralization — control of the 
whole of Africa—bring the war 
within measurable distance of its 
end — victory — greatest victory in 
human _ history — victory, victory, 
victory!’” It is almost as though 
another victory, Big Brother’s vic- 
tory over Winston, was being cele- 
brated in the jargonistic quack- 
quack of this public announce- 
ment. “Strategic maneuver,” “per- 
fect coordination,” etc.—these eu- 
phemistic phrases that have echoed 
and re-echoed through the pages of 
the novel, the perfectly impersonal 
expression of an anti-person re- 
gime, are a bitter mockery of the 
now completely dehumanized Win- 
ston. 

“Big Brother’ wields an even 
more effective weapon than the 
linguistic one in his continued ef- 
fort at depersonalization—the sex- 
ual weapon. “The Party was trying 
to kill the sex instinct, or, if it 
could not be killed, then to distort 
it and dirty it.” Thus, marriage 
for love is ruled out, artificial in- 
semination officially backed, and 
— sexual celibacy is encour- 
aged by one of the Party’s numer- 
ous organizations. It is against this 
policy that Winston strikes one of 
his first “subversive” blows when 


he enters into the affair with Julia. 
But so well has the Party done its 
work that Winston, approaching 
Julia, cannot make love in the free 
and joyous way in which she can, 
but must instead self-consciously 
see his action in political terms. “In 
the old days, he thought, a man 
looked at a girl’s body and saw that 
it was desirable, and that was the 
end of the story. But you could not 
have pure love or pure lust nowa- 
days. No emotion was pure, be- 
cause everything was mixed up 
with fear and hatred. Their em- 
brace had been a battle, the climax 
a victory. It was a blow struck 
against the Party. It was a political 
act.” 

Now this is a view of love and 
sex which had been substantially 
laid down by Orwell in “The Art 
of Donald McGill” (1941). An ex- 
amination of the off-color picture 
postcards popular in England, that 
essay had made the point that every 
society must “as the price of sur- 
vival, have to insist on a fairly high 
standard of sexual morality’—and 
the counter point that it is the 
healthiest and most natural thing 
in the world for the ordinary man, 
by such simple means as obscene 
jokes and mildly pornographic il- 
lustrations, to keep chipping away 
at the high standard. High senti- 
ments always win in the end, Or- 
well wrote, because in the pinch 
human beings are heroic, but short 
of the end the low, or Sancho Pan- 
za, view of life must be given ex- 
pression. 


There is one part of you that wishes 
to be a hero or a saint, but another 
part of you is a fat little man who sees 
very clearly the advantages of staying 
alive with a whole skin. He is your 
unofficial self, the voice of the belly 
protesting against the soul. His tastes 
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lie towards safety, soft beds, no work, 
pots of beer, and women with ‘volupt- 
uous’ figures. He it is who punctures 
your fine attitudes and urges you to 
look after Number One, to be unfaith- 
ful to your wife, to bilk your debts, 
and so on and so forth. 


In the world of 1984 there is al- 
most no room for Sancho Panza, no 
room for “soft beds, pots of beer,” 
or dreams of “women with volupt- 
uous figures.” All these things, and 
the sexual desire above all, imply 
privacy and individualism, where 
the new society insists that only the 
group matters. Winston, perceiv- 
ing this fact, derives the keen satis- 
faction he does from bootleg ro- 
mance. 

If the Winston- Julia affair 
stopped there it would be hardly 
more than a fictional proof of an 
already convincing essayistic equa- 
tion. But it does not stop there. In- 
stead it spills over its picture post- 
card confines and grows into some- 
thing quite different from what it 
had started out to be. Of necessity 
it preserves its clandestine charac- 
ter—it could not otherwise exist— 
but out of its seed of mere promis- 
cuity something very much like 
love grows. Further, Winston’s and 
Julia’s flowering love is planted for 
a few moments in a very domestic 
little garden of coffee and bread 
and jam and languorous conversa- 
tions in bed. 

In a way Orwell, when he gives 
us this brief idyll, is plumping for 
the old-fashioned “bourgeois” vir- 
tues. Winston is made to think 
regretfully, as he looks out the win- 
dow of his and Julia’s hideaway 
at the robust, fruitful prole woman 
hard at work laundering clothes, of 
the children he and Julia can never 
have. But then, as I have already 
indicated, their romance assumes 


much the form of a marriage be- 
fore it is violently broken up. Only 
through love and marriage (and 
through that Sancho Panzaism 
which plays with love without sub- 
verting it), Orwell suggests, can the 
person remain a person, and only 
thus can the monstrous perversion 
of total tyranny be defeated. 

The Sancho Panzaism of Win- 
ston and Julia not only is of no 
avail in bringing down the tyrants, 
but in the end it cannot even save 
the lovers’ skins. Sancho Panzaism 
does not, however, stop in the 
novel with the intermittent prac- 
tice of it. Winston is aware of a 
world where even in 1984 Sancho 
Panzaism is the rule rather than 
the exception, the world inhabited 
by the proles. 


Heavy physical work, the care of home 
and children, petty quarrels with 
neighbors, films, football, beer, and, 
above all, gambling filled up the hori- 
zon of their minds. . . In all questions 
of morals they were allowed to follow 
their ancestral code. The sexual puri- 
tanism of the Party was not imposed 
upon them. Promiscuity went unpun- 
ished; divorce was permitted. For that 
matter, even religious worship would 
have been permitted if the proles had 
shown any sign of needing or wanting 
it. They were beneath suspicion. As 
the party slogan put it: ‘Proles and 
animals are free.’ 


This highly abstract and gener- 
alized account of life among the 
proles, put forth early in the novel 
by the omniscient author, reads 
much like an essay. In fact it could 
almost have come out of “England 
Your England,” in which Orwell 
wrote in 1941: 


The genuinely popular culture of 
England is something that goes on be- 
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neath the surface, unofficially and more 
or less frowned on by the authorities. 
One thing one notices if one looks 
directly at the common people, especi- 
ally in the big towns, is that they are 
not puritanical. They are inverterate 
gamblers, drink as much beer as their 
wages will permit, are devoted to baw- 
dy jokes, and use probably the foulest 
language in the world . . . Also the 
common people are without definite 
religious belief, and have been so for 
centuries. 


Leaving aside the very real differ- 
ences between these two passages, 
and what they point to—in the es- 
say, for instance, Orwell goes on to 
develop the observation that the 
traditionally sharp English class 
distinctions have been considerably 
blunted since World War I-—the 
parallels between them are striking 
enough. To say this is to make a 
criticism of Orwell as novelist. Sub- 
stantially the same material and 
the same attitude toward it should 
not take the same shape in a novel 
as in an essay, and the proles on 
their first appearance in 1984 are 
denied any fictional life because 
they are embedded in a miniature 
essay dropped down into the novel. 

They reappear, however, as some- 
thing other than the abstraction, 
“proles,” of that passage. Winston, 
searching out the past in order to 
regain perspective on the present, 
slips into a prole tavern after an 
old man who he hopes can give 
him a truthful account of pre-Big 
Brother life. Winston draws the 
old man aside by offering him a 
drink, while the rest of the men in 
the place engage in a dart game 
and a discussion of lottery tickets. 
As for the old man, he is unable to 
satisfy Winston’s curiosity in re- 
gard to the past because while Win- 
ston thinks and talks in terms of 
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freedom and economic opportun- 
ity, his own muddled thoughts turn 
to such particulars as top hats and 
eccentric speakers in Hyde Park. 
This barroom scene is a brief one 
which gives too much the impres- 
sion of having been planted in the 
novel in order to bring the proles 
in. (Their being seen, not just 
mentioned, becomes almost essent- 
ial after the rather long description 
I cited earlier, and after Winston 
has several times voiced the senti- 
ment that the proles are the one 
remaining hope.) Nevertheless on 
its own terms it succeeds quite well. 
The dropped h’s, the heavy-handed 
sarcasm, the complete absence of 
party jargon or of slogans of any 
kind, the dart game and the talk of 
the lottery—all these things testify 
to the very real and very solid pres- 
ence in Oceanan society of the 
proles, the collective embodiment 
of the non-puritanical and earthy. 
One other time in the novel Or- 
well attempts to put fictional flesh 
on the essayistic skeleton of the 
prole. Winston and Julia in their 
love nest hear singing under their 
window, the singing of “a mon- 
strous woman, solid as a Norman 
pillar, with brawny red forearms 
and a sacking apron strapped about 
her middle . . . stumping to and 
from between a washtub and a 
clothesline, pegging out a series of 
square white things which Winston 
recognized as babies’ diapers.” The 
tune she sings (‘in a powerful con- 
tralto”) is a banal invention of a 
Party agency that mass-produces 
popular songs just for the proles, 
but she sings it “so tunefully as to 
turn the dreadful rubbish into an 
almost pleasant sound.” Later on 
when Winston hears her singing 
again he is struck by the fact that 
“he had never heard a member of 
the Party singing alone and spon- 





taneously.” Her presence in the 
novel is too patently dictated by 
Orwell’s desire to make the point 
that spontaneity, even if it is only 
the kind that moves one to sing 
rubbish, in 1984 is possible only for 
the proles. Even more than the old 
beer-drinker she is the embodiment 
of a thesis, one first announced in 
Orwell’s essays and later set forth 
near the beginning of 1984. 
Orwell, then, is at best moderate- 
ly successful when it comes to giv- 
ing shape in the novel to the con- 
ception of the working class Eng- 
lishman that he in effect had taken 
over from his own essays. Rather 
ironically in view of his fierce ha- 
tred of the overly-abstract and in- 
tellectualized, his partial failure 
along these lines results from his 
inability to transform an essentially 
abstract, intellectual conception in- 
to the concrete terms demanded by 
the novel. It might be that his only 
half-heartedly attempting to give 
life to the proles has as part of its 
cause a significantly different shift 
in attitude which the novel reveals. 
In “England Your England” and 
in “The Art of Donald McGill” the 
working man, no matter how be- 
sotted or docile at times, still is 
seen as a figure of physical and so- 
cial and—at least potentially—po- 
litical vitality. In 1984, however, 
the proles are only relatively spon- 
taneous and possess a measure of 


‘In a very illuminating study of 
1984 (“Orwell: History as Nightmare,” 
The American Scholar, Spring 1956, 
pp. 193-207) Irving Howe makes this 
comment: “In all of his books Orwell 
had shown himself only mildly gifted 
at visual description but remarkably 
keen at detecting loathsome and sick- 
ening odors. He had the best nose of 


physical and social but no political 
vitality. 

The measure of the distance Or- 
well had traveled between 1941, 
when he wrote both “England Your 
England” and “The Art of Donald 
McGill,” and 1949, when he fin- 
ished 1984, is that in the world of 
1984 nothing can save the person 
from the depersonalized society. 
The prole can pretty well shut out 
the more restrictive features of that 
society by immersing himself in his 
beer, but then the prole is not in 
the deepest sense of the term a per- 
son. As for love and marriage, they 
are of no avail whatsoever; Win- 
ston’s and Julia’s retreat into do- 
mesticity turns into nightmare. 
What is guarded optimism in the 
essays, then, has turned into total 
despair in the novel. And since, as 
my paper has attempted to demon- 
strate, this despair provides 1984 
with a pervasive tonality, in the 
final analysis the debt Orwell as 
novelist owes Orwell as essayist is 
a relatively restricted one. Most of 
the themes and many of the charac- 
ters of the novel represent a fur- 
ther development of themes dealt 
with and characters glimpsed in the 
essays, but the one overwhelming 
theme in /984—the terrible inade- 

uacy of the individual—belongs to 
that work alone and inheres in its 

every part. 
Kalamazoo College 


his generation—his mind sometimes be- 
trayed him, his nose never—and he 
judged societies by their smell, literally 
and metaphorically. In the world of 
1984, he seems to be suggesting that 
all of the rubbish of the past, together 
with some that no one had quite been 
able to foresee, had been brought to- 
gether.” (P. 200) 
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the present time is “a consequence of 
the prolonged depression into which 
new imaginative writing has fallen in 
the post-war years.” The problem of 
contemporary criticism is “the use to 
which the critical medium has been 
put and the purposes it has served.” 
(R.G.L.) 


CUMMINGS, EDWARD ESTLIN 
Friedman, Norman, “The Poetic Mask 

of E. E. Cummings,” Literary Re- 

view, 2:124-44, Autumn, 1958. 
Labeling Cummings as “a perennial 
adolescent, dadaist . . . anti-intellectual 
primitive . . . nihilist” is erroneous. 
From the “persona” or “speaker” of 
Cummings’ poems, there emerges a 
definite system of thought and an in- 
tegrated character. Cummings moves 
behind the mask of his. “speakers,” 
but the mask is not an aesthetic pose. 
(E.T.) 


DAUTHENDEY, MAX 
Norton, Roger C., “Max Dauthendey’s 
Lied der Weltfestlichkeit: Its Dates 
and Religions Significance,” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, 73:116-19, Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 
“In contrast with the despair and feel- 
ing of complete isolation, which had 
finally taken the upper hand in the 
poems immediately preceding the 
Weltlied, is the consolation the poet 
now found in mystical communion with 
nature as his sole remaining contact 
with life.” (M.J.O.) 


DOS PASSOS, JOHN 

Smith, James Steel, “The Novelist of 
Discomfort: A Reconsideration of 
John Dos Passos,” College English, 
19:322-8, May, 1958. 

Dos Passos’ susceptibility to impres- 

sions leads him to concentrate on the 

pains of life and then to react against 

the existing social forces. The form- 


lessness of his thought is relieved by his 
devices of narration. (M.J.O.) 


DOYLE, ARTHUR CONAN 

Baylen, Joseph O., “A Letter from 
Conan Doyle on the ‘Novelist-Jour- 
nalist,/” Nineteenth-Century  Fic- 
tion, 12-321-3, March, 1958. 

In a letter to the journalist W. T. 

Stead on Stead’s idea for a “serialized 

co-operative novel” about current 

events, Doyle “reveals much of his 


frame of reference as a novelist.” F. 
C.T.) 


DRAMA 
Cerf, Walter, “Psychoanalysis and the 
Realistic Drama,” Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, 16:328-36, 
March, 1958. 
Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey 
into Night and Arthur Laurents’ A 
Clearing in the Woods show that psy- 
chological realism and artistic realism 
are mutually incompatible and that 
psychologically retrospective plays, de- 
spite intellectual interest, are essential- 
ly without emotional impact. (M.J.O.) 


Eastman, Richard M., “Drama as Psy- 
chological Argument,” College Eng- 
lish, 19:327-32, May, 1958. 

The serious amateur discovers the 

“unique truths of a dramatic master- 

piece” by “his own emotional re- 

sponse, when properly trained and 
corrected.” The spectator should be 
sensible of focus, reliability of witness, 
moral character, and vantage-point. 
(M.J.O.) 


Miller, Arthur, “The Shadows of the 
Gods,” Harper's Magazine, 217:35- 
43, August, 1958. 

The American theatre is at a turning 

point. Plays are repeating themselves 

in “mood and mode.” The potential 
vision of current plays is not realized. 

“Affects” are emphasized, not ultimate 
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causes, not questions of man’s survival 
or of his worthiness of survival. The 
adolescent viewpoint is perhaps too 
much used. (F.L.) 


Rosselli, John, “Mood of the Month— 
V” The London Magazine, 5:39-44, 
September, 1958. 

The drama in England is at present 

safe and unsatisfying. The fact that 

the device of turning legitimate the- 
atres into “clubs” to present certain 
plays is working satisfactorily indicates 
that there is little being said of over- 
whelming importance. (D.B.D.) 


Roud, Richard, “The Theatre on 
Trial,” Encounter, 11:27-32, July, 
1958. 


(A questionarie about the role and 
purposes of theatre criticism was sub- 
mitted to T. C. Worsley, Kenneth Ty- 
nan, and Philip Hope-Wallace. Their 
answers reveal wide disagreement 
about the importance of a playwright’s 
ideas, the effect criticism should have 
on the theatre, and the effect theatre 
should have on its audience’s ideas 
about life.) (D.B.D.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Braybrooke, Neville, ““T. S. Eliot at 
Seventy,” Norseman, 16:331-4, Sep- 
tember-October, 1958. 
Discusses Eliot’s “development as a 
poet, dramatist, and critic during the 
last quarter of a century” and “the 
shift of public opinion by which the 
leader of one generation has become 
the prophet of another.” (J.M.D.) 


Chiaromonte, Nichola, “T. S. Eliot 
drammaturgo,” JI Mondo, 10:14, 
September 9, 1958. 

Although his passage from lyricist to 

dramatist represents great progress in 

theatrical technique, T. S. Eliot never- 
theless lacks “poetic content and dra- 
matic substance” in his theatre, “above 


all because his thesis can only sustain 
an affirmation and not an illustrative 
development.” (V.R.) 


Strothmann, Rriedrich W. and Ryan, 
Lawrence V., “Hope for T. S. Eliot's 
‘Empty Men,’” PMLA, 73:426-32. 

The “empty men” of Section IV of 

“The Hollow Men,” “emptied by di- 

vine action of everything that is not 

God, have a legitimate hope of seeing 

him and becoming forever part of the 

Mystical Body,” as in St. John of the 

Cross. Thus Section V is a journey 

“through the delectable desert of pur- 

gation.” (B.K.) 


Vickery J,ohn B., “Gerontion: The 
Nature of Death and Immortality,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 14:101-15, Sum- 
mer, 1958. 

“. . . Gerontion operates on four levels 

of subject and image—those of indi- 

vidual man, religion, nature, and his- 
tory—which fuse into a single com- 
plex theme, that of a dying man who 

begins by denying his divinity as a 

man, but regains it, at least in some 

degree, when he loses ‘terror in in- 

quisition’.” (A.S.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Sudrann, Jean, “The Necessary Illu- 
sion,” Antioch Review, 18:236-44, 
Summer, 1958. 

A common theme of postwar British 

writers is the death of the past and the 

need to create a new and living iden- 

tity which will be seen to be related 

to that past. With them, identity of 

the nation and of the individual is 

admittedly a myth, but a_ necessary 


_one. (F.C.T.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 

Breaden, Dale G., “William Faulkner 
and the Land,” American Quarterly, 
10-344-57, Fall, 1958. 

Faulkner’s work describes an answer 
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to the problem of his family’s and the 
South’s decline, an answer based upon 
concepts of a natural law against pri- 
vate ownership of land similar to those 
of Locke, the Physiocrats, and Henry 
George. (W.G.F.) 


Knoll, Robert E., “The Unvanquished 
for a Start,” College English, 19:- 
338-42, May, 1958. 

The Unvanquished serves well as an 

introduction to Faulkner because of 

its characteristic setting, its simple 
style, its typical problems for the 
reader, and its unifying themes, which 
are like those found in the rest of 
Faulkner. (M.J.O.) 


Leaver, Florence, “Faulkner: The 
Word as Principle and Power,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 57:464-75, 
Autumn, 1958. 

Faulkner’s verbal resources—his use of 

abstract words, special words of in- 

tensity, coined compounds, and repe- 
titions—“reveal his emotional and in- 
tellectual quality, the basic tensions 
at the core of his story, his poetic 
quality; and they certainly suggest his 
concept of man and his world.” (W. 
B.B.) 


McElderry, B. R., Jr., “The Narrative 
Structure of Light in August,’ Col- 
lege English, 19:200-07, February, 
1958. 

Although there are defects in char- 

acterization and in the fusion of major 

and minor action, Light in August is a 

major achievement through its con- 

trast and complexity of actions, its 
manipulation of the reader’s respon- 
ses, the delineation of Joe Christmas, 


and the variety of tone and texture. 
(M.J.O.) 


FICTION 
Beck, Theodore Toulon, “Some As- 
pects of the North African School in 


the Contemporary French Novel,” 

Kentucky Foreign Language Quar- 

terly, 5: 109-14, Third Quarter, 1958. 
The best of the North African novelists 
are those, such as Mouldoud Mamméri 
in La Colline oubliée (1952), who 
develop indigenous subjects by depict- 
ing the moral relationships of many 
characters, rather than those novelists 
who imitate French or American wri- 
ters or those who merely use North 
African themes or settings. (F.J.P.) 


Herbert, Kevin, “The Classical World 
in Recent Fiction,” Classical Jour- 
nal, 53:242-52, March 1958. 

Eight recent historical novels of the 

classical period (by Bryher, Robert S. 

de Ropp, Gregory Solon, Henry Treece, 

Mary Renoult, Robert Graves, Alfred 

Duggan, and Marguerite Yourcenar) , 

of conscientious historical research but 

uneven creative ability, show the spec- 
ial way the ancient crises in society 
and culture can illumine our present 

situation. (M.J.O.) 


Livingstone, Leon, “Interior Duplica- 
tion and the Problem of Form in 
the Modern Spanish Novel,” PMLA, 
73:393-406, September, 1958. 

The interplay of illusion and reality 

is a characteristic Spanish theme. In 

the modern novel of interior duplica- 
tion, “the projection of reality-within- 
reality, of art-within-art, involves the 
confrontation of reality and art as 
different faces of the same reality but 
imparts to their relativity an absolute 
quality of infinity...” (B.K.) 


Mueller, Gustav E., “Philosophy in 
the Twentieth-Century American 
Novel,” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, 16:471-81, June, 1958. 

Our writers help us to recognize and 

thus cope with the essentially dialectic 

nature of man and the _ universe 
through their freedom of mind, their 
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‘Marxist economic and psycho-analytic 
structures,” and their revolt ‘against 
all the major and official American 
traditions.” (M.J.O.) 


Podhoaretz, Norman, ““The New Nihil- 
ism and the Novel,” Partisan Re- 
view, 25:576-90, Fall, 1958. 

After a period of conformity or “neo- 

Conservatism” (roughly from 1948 to 

1955), novelists have again become 

concerned “with the theme of the loss 

of values.” (R.K.) 


Ray, David, “Mrs. Handy’s Writing 
Mill,” London Magazine, 5:35-41, 
July, 1958. 

Mrs. Lowney Handy, as a result of the 

success of James Jones, has established 

a writer’s colony which she rules with 

an iron hand. Her “apprentices” copy 

novels, write, eat, and work at her 

command. (D.B.D.) 


Robbe-Grillet, Alain, “A Fresh Start 
for Fiction,” Evergreen Review, 
1:97-104, No. 3. 

Recent fiction indicates that there is a 

new direction in the novel, both in 

form and language. (D.E.W.) 


Rubin, Louis D., Jr., “Two Ladies of 
the South,” Diliman Review, 3:334- 
47, October, 1955. 

“Where Miss Welty’s fiction hovers, 

where her style is veiled, shimmering, 

elusive, Miss O’Connor’s approach is 

direct, precise, bounded.” (W.G.F.) 


Stevenson, David L., “Fiction’s Un- 
familiar Face,” Nation, 187:307-9, 
November 1, 1958. 

Unlike their immediate predecessors, 

“the most obviously serious young nov- 

elists of the past decade, Herbert Gold, 

George Elliott, Saul Bellow, William 

Styron, Norman Mailer .. . find that 

they must present an explanation of 

their material instead of a synthesis of 

it.” (R.G.L.) 


' There 


Waldmeir, Joseph, “Novelists of Two 
Wars,” Nation, 187:304-07, Novem- 
ber 1, 1958. 

“Cynicism, pessimism, disillusion, con- 

stitute the negative ideology of the 

serious World War I novels,” whereas 
the novels of World War II are “op- 
timistic and positive” and their authors 
are convinced that “fighting the war 
- . + Was a worthwhile objective.” 
(R.G.L.) 


FICTION, BOWDLERIZED 
Leonard, Frank G., “Cozzens Without 
Sex; Steinbeck Within Sin,” Antioch 
Review, 18:209-18, Summer, 1958. 
Condensations of Cozzens’ By Love 
Possessed and Steinbeck’s East of Eden 
for the Reader's Digest Book Club are 
not simply shortenings. Transitions 
and explanations have been added to 
make them easier and euphemisms 
have been employed, so as to reach a 
wider (and lower) audience. (F.C.T.) 


FILIPINO LITERATURE 
Cabanos-Lava, Josefa, “The Guerrilla 
Novels,” Diliman Review, 3:255-97, 
July, 1955. 
Stevan Javellana’s Without Seeing the 
Dawn, a post-war dramatic novel about 
Filipino guerrillas in World War II, 
probably has the greatest popular ap- 
peal of any of the approximately two 
dozen Filipino novels written in Eng- 


lish. (W.G.F.) 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 
Solomon, Eric, “A Source for Fitz 
gerald’s The Great Gatsby” Modern 
Language Notes, 73:186-8, March, 
1958. 
is additional evidence of a 
connection between the novel and the 
story, ‘“ ‘Vanity, Vanity,’ Saith the 
Preacher,” by Dreiser, as pointed out 
by Maxwell Geismar, yet there are 
certainly differences in literary value. 
(M.J.O.) 
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GALDOS, BENITO PEREZ 

Obaid, Antonio H., “Galddés y Cervan- 
tes,” Hispania, 41:269-73, Septem- 
ber, 1958. 

A study of the Episodios nacionales 

reveals Galdés’ admiration for Cer- 

vantes’ Don Quixote. (A.C.H.) 


GALLEGOS, ROMULO 
Castanien, Donald G., “Introspective 
Techniques in Doria Barbara,” 
Hispania, 41:282-8, September, 1958. 
“By adopting some of the techniques 
developed in stream of consciousness 
writing and combining them with more 
traditional novelistic techniques, Gal- 
legos presents vividly the minds of the 
actors and gives the novel (Dofia Bar- 
bara) added depth and perspective.” 
(A.C.H.) 


GARNETT, DAVID 
Irwin, W. R., “The Metomorphoses of 
David Garnett,” PMLA, 73:386-92, 
September, 1958. 
When “the amazing is kept in plausible 
contact with the normal,” as in A 
Man in the Zoo as contrasted with 
Lady into Fox, “the literary result will 
be fantasy of lowered intensity but 
greater speculative interest, for such 
fantasy may properly provide material 
for entertaining and useful analogies 
with observable reality.” (B.K.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Seward, Barbara, “Graham Greene: A 
Hint of an Explanation,” Western 
Review, 22:83-95, Winter, 1958. 

A re-examination of the range of 

Greene’s novels reveals that, “Out of 

a vision of horror founded on personal 

guilt, he creates what is in the last 

analysis a deeply positive vision of 

love.” (C.K.L.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 
Short, Clarice, “In Defense of Ethel- 


berta,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 

13:48-57, June, 1958. 
Re-evaluation of the disparaged 
Ethelberta requires realization that for 
Hardy, comedy is the reverse of trag- 
edy: it contains only human _ forces, 
and its protagonist is not a “tool of 
the life force” but “a person of will 
and reason” who may triumph over 
“the forces of impulses within and ad- 
verse social circumstances without.” 
(F.C.T.) 


HESSE, HERMANN 
Iben, Icko, “Hesse’s Humor,” Scripta 
Humanistica Kentuckiensia (A sup- 
plement to Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Quarterly) , 3:1-24, 1958. 
Hesse’s humor, exemplified in the im- 
ages of Goethe and Mozart in the 
Steppenwolf, is of the kind Harold 
Hoeffding calls “great humor,” mag- 
nanimous, comprehensive, sympathetic. 


(F.J.P.) 


Spector, Robert Donald, “Artist 
Against Himself: Hesse’s ‘Sidd- 
hartha’,” History of Ideas News Let- 
ter, 10:55-8, Summer, 1958. 

The existentialist message of Siddhar- 

tha, that truth is found only in one’s 

personal experience and is “inexpress- 
ible in words” is in contradition to the 
purpose of |iterature. If truth cannot 
be communicated to others or one’s 
experience understood by others there 
is no reason to write the novel, or read 
it; for the reader who agrees with 

Hesse must reject Siddhartha’s own 

truth and experience and rely on his 

own. (K.L.) 


Zrolkowski, Theodore, ‘“‘Herman Hes- 
se’s Steppenwolf, A Sonata in Prose,” 
Modern Language Quarterly, 19: 
115-33, June, 1958. 

“Der Steppenwolf might be compared 

to a sonata in three movements.” (Al- 
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sO summarizes some of the scenes and 
motifs of the novel.) (K.W.) 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN 
Becker, George J., “William Dean 
Howells: The Awakening of Con- 
science,” College English, 19:283-91, 
April, 1958. 
“Whatever the limitations of his ex- 
ample, he was the first American 
novelist of established reputation to 
desert traditional subject-matter and 
explore the workings and the results 
of the new industrial society.” 
(M.J.O.) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 
Wilson, Colin, “Existential Criticism 
and the Work of Aldous Huxley,” 
London Magazine, 5:46-59, Septem- 
ber, 1958. 
In his work Huxley gradually aban- 
doned faith in the greatness of human 
feeling and replaced that faith with 
belief in the greatness of intellectual 
honesty. An examination of his work 
reveals that intellectual honesty is not 
enough. Human stature remains de- 
presingly dwarfed in his books. 
(D.B.D.) 


INGE, WILLIAM 
Brunstein, Robert, “The Men-Taming 


Women of William Inge,” Harper's 
Magazine, 217:52-64, | November, 
1958. 


William Inge is the first playwright to 
present the Mid-West with a degree of 
complexity and is the first dramatic 
spokesman for a matriarchal America. 
In The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
as elsewhere, the woman’s victory ends 
not in man’s defeat, but in reconcilia- 
tion. Inge’s scope and depth are limit- 
ed. (F.L.) 


JAMES, HENRY 
al Novel,” PMLA, 73:418-25, Sep- 
tember, 1958. 
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Cargill, Oscar, “The First Internation. 
Influenced by Turgenev’s Nest of 
Gentlefolk and_ reacting against 
Letrangere (a play by Alexander 
Dumas, fils), in The American James 
created the first international novel, 
“one in which a character, usually 
guided in his actions by the mores of 
one environment, is set down in an. 
other...” (B.K.) 


Edel, Leon, “Time and The Ambas- 
sadors,” Modern Language Notes, 
73:177-9, March, 1958. 

In reply to R. W. Stallman’s note on 

the unnamed object in The Ambas- 

sadors (MLN, January, 1957), “the 
answer . . . lies in James's artistic in- 
tention and in his sense of the comic, 
and it is not to be found in a cata- 
loguing of symbols.” (M.J.O.) 


Levy, Leo B., “Henry James and the 
Jews,” Commentary, 26:243-9, Sep- 
tember, 1958. 

To James, concerned with ‘an art in 
which the values of traditional society 
make a primary claim . . . anti-Semitic 
attitudes . . . are only a small element 
of a major theme: the Jew is another 
version of the morally indifferent.” 

(D. H.) 


Snow, Lotus, “The  Disconcerting 
Poetry of Mary Temple: A Com- 
parison of the Imagery of The Por- 
trait of a Lady and The Wings of 
the Dove,” New England Quarterly, 
31:312-9, September, 1958. 

The imagery reveals The Wings of the 

Dove as a much more complex, “grim- 

mer,” and “richer” novel than The 

Portrait of a Lady. (W.T.S.) 
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Volpe, Edmond L.., “James’s Theory of 


Sex in Fiction,’ Nineteenth-Century 

Fiction, 13:36-47, June, 1958. 
James criticised 
novelists for omitting sex; yet he is 
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himself said to ignore it. However, 
unlike French novelists, James was in- 
terested in the inner or “moral” world 
rather than the external or “sensible” 
world, in motives and consequences 
rather than actions. (F.C.T.) 


Wright, Nathalia, “Henry James and 
the Greenough Data,” American 
Quarterly, 10:338-43, Fall, 1958. 

James’s acfquaintance with the Green- 
oughs, “the most representative fam- 
ily of American artists abroad in the 
nineteenth century,” provided the 
basis for “some of his most distinctive 
characterizations and the creation of 
some of his greatest scenic effects.” 


(W.G.F.) 


JAPANESE LITERATURE 
Seidensticker, Edward, “On Trying to 
Translate Japanese,” Encounter, 11: 
12-20, August, 1958. 
Because of its lack of personal pro- 
nouns, its grammatical peculiarities, 
and its substitutions for proper names, 
Japanese offers special difficulties for 
the translator. (D.B.D.) 


JIMENEZ, JUAN RAMON 
| Roung, Howard T., “Silver and Steel: 
Two Translations of Platero y yo,” 
Hispania, 41:289-93, September, 
1958. 
“The Roach translation is too senti- 
mental; it has too much of the ‘an- 
gelus’ spirit and too little of the un- 
derlying note of terror and death that 
makes the book so Spanish.” “The 
Roberts translation is academic, with 
all the good and bad connotations 
therein: literalness, concreteness, ex- 
actitude; some loss of tone, spirit, and 
mystery.” (A.C.H.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
} Ellmann, Richard, “The Backgrounds 
of ‘The Dead’,” Kenyon Review, 20: 
507-28, Autumn, 1958. 


Joyce’s “first song of exile” utilizes 
much autobiographical material—as 
does most of his work—about his wife, 
his jealous feelings, his father, Irish 
affairs in 1907, etc. In his usual “imag- 
inative absorption of stray material,” 
George Moore is important here. “The 
Dead” emphasizes the “lyrical, melan- 
choly acceptance” of death. (K.W.) 


Smith, Grover, Jr., ‘““The Cryptogram 
in Joyce’s Ulysses: A Misprint,” 
PMLA, 73: 446-7, September, 1958. 

The cipher relating to the Bloom's 

clandestine correspondence with 

Martha Clifford is in reversed alpha- 

betic order, not in reserved alphabetic 

order, a misprint in many editions. 

(B.K.) 


JUNGER, ERNST 
Peters, H. F., “Ernst Jiinger’s Concern 
with E. A. Poe,” Comparative Liter- 
ature, 10:144-9, Spring, 1958. 
Jiinger is attracted by Poe’s tales of 
horror because in them Poe reveals the 
soul’s own inclination to horror and 
anticipates the terrors which the soul 
feels in the twentieth century before 
rationalism, mechanism, and _ torture. 
But Jiinger passes beyond Poe to sal- 
vation by Providence. (F.C.T.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Leiter, Louis H., “A Problem in 
Analysis: Franz Kafka’s ‘A Coun- 
try Doctor’,” Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, 16:337-47, March, 
1958. 
“The symbolic density of the work of 
Franz Kafka can be elucidated most 
readily by the technique of multiple 
analysis. ‘A Country Doctor’. . . will 
be scrutinized from the point of view 
of form, after which the text will be 
submitted to analysis from three dif- 
ferent frames of reference: philosoph- 
ical, psychoanalytical, and _theologi- 
cal.” (M.J.O.) 
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Rohl, Freda Kingsford, “Kafka’s Back- 
ground As the Source of His Irony,” 
Modern Language Review, 53:380- 
91, July, 1958. 

Kafka’s Jewishness, his conflict with 

his father, his ill-health, the necessity 

for earning his living, and his inde- 
cisiveness about marrying are the ele- 
ments that best account for his sense 

of irony. (W.T.S.) 


KIPLING, RUDYARD 
Fussell, Paul, “Irony, Freemasonry, 
and Humane Ethics in Kipling’s 
‘The Man Who Would Be King’,” 
ELH, 25:216-33, September, 1958. 
The theme of “The Man Who Would 
Be King,” a Christian-Masonic com- 
mon-place, is ennobled by highly 
ironic treatment; the ethical premise 
of the story becomes paradoxical, 
whimsical, and completely humane 
when viewed against the Biblical-Ma- 
sonic background. (R.A.B.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 

Gindre, M., “Points de Vue sur D. H. 
Lawrence,” Etudes Anglaises, 3:229- 
39, July-September, 1958. 

[A discussion of the critical attitudes 

toward Lawrence found in F. R. 

Leavis, Harry T. Moore, Mary Free- 

man and Mark Spilka.] (K.L.) 


Vivas, Eliseo, ‘““The Substance of Wo- 
men in Love,’ Sewanee Review, 66: 
588-632, Autumn, 1958. 

Women in Love, unlike most of Law- 

rence’s later work, is a formal success, 

which enables the reader “to under- 
stand aesthetically, to grasp in the 
mode of immediate apprehension, as- 
pects of contemporary experience that, 
unless [Lawrence] had informed them, 
would have remained for us mere 
threatening, oppressive chaos.” (A.S.) 


Widmer, Kingsley, “Birds of Passion 
and Birds of Marriage in D. H. 
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Lawrence,” University of Kansas 

City Review, 25:73-9, Autumn, 1958. 
Nearly all of Lawrence’s fiction pre. 
sents an “image of marriage as an 
amoral conflict of wills and desires.” 
This is brought out by “sardonic mar- 
riage symbolism and bedraggled pea- 
cocks, fighting blue-tits’ and other 
bird metaphors. (G.K.) 


Widmer, Kingsley, “D. H. Lawrence 
and the Art of Nihilism,” Kenyon 
Review, 20:604-16, Autumn, 1958. 

A full view of the early story “The 

Prussian Officer,” a study of “inno- 

cence” carried to “destructive wonder- 

fulness,” and of the late story “The 

Man Who Loved Islands,” a study of 

“benevolent idealism” turning into 

“self-destruction,” paradigmatically 

summarizes the nihilistic obsession 

with annihilation “which is so_per- 
vasive in much of our best literature.” 

(K.W.) 


LINDSAY, VACHEL 
Orel, Harold, “Lindsay and the Blood 
of the Lamb,” University of Kansas 
City Review, 25:13-17, Autumn, 
1958. 
Lindsay’s General William Booth En- 
ters into Heaven reflects the poet's 
love of mankind, his evangelical spirit, 
and his own sense of mission. Yet 
Lindsay has now lost favor because 
“the possibility of easy affirmation no 
longer exists”; irony is more appropri- 
ate to the temper of our time than 
“the chanted lyric.” (G.K.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 

Dudek, Louis, “The Role of Little 
Magazines in Canada,” Canadian 
Forum, 38:76-78, July, 1958. 

Beginning in 1940, little magazines in 

Canada have opposed “advertising: 

dominated journalism”; their function 

in creating a literary tradition is not 
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to be measured by present readership, 
but by their “eventual influence.” 
(R.K.) 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 
Gicovate, Bernardo, “El ‘Romance 
sondmbulo’ de Garcia Lorca,” His- 
pania, 41:300-2, September, 1958. 
An explication of Lorca’s ballad re- 
veals a new meaning through correc- 
tion of illogical punctuation and ex- 
position of a literary dependence on 
Juan Ramén Jiménez. (A.C.H.) 


MALAPARTE, CURZIO 

Van Eerde, John, “Names in the Works 
of Malaparte,” Names, 6:88-96, June, 
1958. 

Malaparte relies often enough in de- 

scriptive passages on names that evoke 

literary associations to “allow one to 

recognize in him a considerable un- 

willingness to create autonomous 

imagery”; the effect of this practice is 

to make his characterization superficial. 


(W.G.F.) 


MALRAUX, ANDRE 
Feldman, K. F., “André Malraux, Gaul- 
list,” Contemporary Review, No. 
1112:66-8, August, 1958. 
Malraux enacts in his life the role of 
his fictional hero, “the engaged man,” 
taking on the vital issues of his day. 
His intellectual anguish is caused by 
his century’s inability to “reconcile the 
primacy of the individual with the 
levelled-up needs of the masses.” The 
dawn he detects in de Gaulle’s return 
isa false one. (F.L.) 


MANFRED, FREDERICK FEIKEMA 
Milton, John R., “Frederick Feikema 
Manfred,” Western Review, 22:181- 
8, Spring, 1958. 
“At present he [Manfred] seems to be 
more at home in the Western historical 
novel, where it is easier for him to be 
more creative and objective at the 
same time than he can be in his longer 


and more personal works.” Further- 
more, “his experimenting seems now to 
be leading to a uniquely American 
language.” (C.K.L.) 


MANN, THOMAS 
Heilman, Robert B., “Variations on 
Picaresque (Felix Krull) ,” Sewanee 
Review, 66:547-77, Autumn, 1958. 
Mann used the picaresque form to por- 
tray by implication the artist as the 
non-moral picaro, who, living by his 
wits, wins the confidence of the re- 
spectable and dutiful, and, in trick- 
ing them, provides them with physical 
or psychical fulfillment. (A.S.) 


Heller, Erich, “Parody, Tragic and 
Comic: Mann’s Doctor Faustus and 
Felix Krull,’ Sewanee Review, 66: 
519-46, Autumn, 1958. 

Out of his conception of the sterility 

of modern Germany, and (by exten- 

sion) of the modern West, Mann con- 
structed Doctor Faustus as a tragic 
parody, Felix Krull as a comic parody, 

fashioning each work into at once a 

résume and a nullification of these 

two great literary species of the West. 

(A.S.) 


Rey, W. H., “Tragic Aspects of the 
Artist in Thomas Mann’s Work,” 
Modern Language Quarterly, 19: 
195-203, September, 1958. 

Mann’s employment of the techniques 

of decadence (such as “irony toward 

both sides”) is resolved short of nihil- 
ism. The tragic artist-heroes of “Death 
in Venice” and other works are vic- 
tims “of the unreconciled extremes.” 

‘They achieve art and knowledge by 

fusing the “sensual and _ spiritual.” 

Their “way to the divine leads through 

self-destruction .. .” (K.W.) 

Scherrer, Paul, “Bruchstiicke der Bud- 
denbrooks-Urhandschrift,”” Die Neue 
Rundschau, 69:258-91, No. 2, 1958. 

The author discovered these fragmen- 

tary original manuscripts of Budden- 
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brooks last summer in the Thomas 
Mann Archives in the Confederative 
Technische Hochschule in Zurich. His 
discovery necessitates a revaluation of 
the chronology and process of com- 
position of Buddenbrooks, free of the 
conjecture, uncertain references, and 
tenuous connections which have here- 
tofore been included in such studies. 
(R.HLL.) 


MAO TSE-TUNG 

Payne, Robert, “The Poetry of Mao 
Tse-Tung,” Literary Review ,2:77- 
81, Autumn, 1958. 

[A character sketch based on a 1946 

interview, followed by sixteen of Mao’s 

poems translated by Mr. Payne.] (E.T.) 


MARQUAND, JOHN P. 
Oppenheimer, Franz M., “Lament for 
Unbought Grace: The Novels of 
John P. Marquand,” Antioch Re- 
view, 18:41-61, Spring, 1958. 
“The work of John P. Marquand .. . 
is concerned with the core of Amer- 
ican civilization and it has diagnosed 
the degenerative symptoms radiating 
from that core with clinical insight and 
constructive pessimism. . . . :loss of or- 
ganic roots, isolation, anxiety and ni- 
hilistic worship of success.” (F.C.T.) 


Smith, William James, “J. P. Mar- 
quand, Esq.,” Commonweal, 49:148- 
50, November 7, 1958. 

Although Marquand is currently un- 

derestimated, “he remains one of our 

most competent novelists.” He offers 
something rare and wonderful, the 
charm of craftsmanship . . . an eye for 
proportion and unpretentious decora- 
tion . . . sensible comforts and sedate 
humor.” (J.M.D.) 


MARTIN DU GARD, ROGER 

Bonfantini, Mario, “Martin du Gard, 
o della perplessita,” Il Mondo, 10: 
9, September 16, 1958. 

The predominant sentiment aroused 


by the works of Martin du Gard is a 
feeling of inconclusiveness, of con- 
fusion in the author’s intent which is 
especially evident in his attitude 
towards Jacques and Antoine Thi- 
bault. (V.R.) 


Grosser, Alfred, “Une Morale sans 
Metaphysique: L’Oeuvre de Roger 
du Gard,” Esprit, 10:523-34, October, 
1958. 

Martin du Gard accepts the universe 

without systematic pessimism, but with 


a calm atheism that posits moral law | 


as the only way to self-knowledge and 
fulfillment. (K.L.) 


Ibert, Jean-Claude, “Un ecrivain soli- 
taire: Roger Martin du Gard,” Con- 
jonction, No. 72:28-9. 

Despite the pessimism resulting from 

his acute observation of human be- 

havior, du Gard never seems to have 

lost faith in man’s future. (W.G.F.) 


MASEFIELD, JOHN 

Drew, Fraser, “Poetry and Pugilism: 
John Masefield’s Fights,” Canadian 
Forum, 38:155-6, October, 1958. 

John Masefield, sailor and poet, was 

also a sports-lover, as evidenced by his 

descriptions and praise of the boxing 

art. (R.K.) 


MAY, JAMES BOYER 
Beaudoin, Kenneth Lawrence, “James 
Boyer May: A Force in Contem- 
porary Literature,” Carolina Quar- 
terly, 10:63-71, Spring, 1958. 
Already important as a short story 
writer and a critic concerned with 
weaning the American public from 
effete, academic poetry, May merits 
recognition also as an “abstract” and 
satiric poet, who, in a tumultuous dec- 
ade, “has redigested the traditional 
themes, and at least tentatively re- 
stated them in the very teeth of 
change.” (W.G.F.) 
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MAYAKOVSKY, VLADMIR 
Muchnic, Helen, “Vladmir Mayakov- 
sky,” Russian Review, 17:115-27, 
April, 1958. 
[A biographical-critical account of the 
Russian poet and revolutionist.] “An 
immoderate and violent man, he had 
no capacity for analysis or detachment; 
he did not criticize, he damned; he 
did not love, but worshipped; he could 
hate and despise, but not dislike. He 
was intransigent in his opinions, and 
as uncompromising in his relations 
with himself as with others.” (R.G.L.) 


MENCKEN, HENRY L. 

Durr, Robert Allen, “The Last Days 
of H. L. Mencken,” The Yale Re- 
view, 48:58-78, September, 1958. 

Mencken, in his last years, hampered in 

speech, sight, and memory, and suf- 

fering frequent pain, lived in his Vic- 
torian Baltimore home with his brother 

August, where he followed a simple 

daily routine determined by the weath- 

er and his current physical state. Kind- 
ly and considerate toward visitors and 
neighbors, he belied the general con- 
cept of the whiplash of the twenties. 
(E.L.) 


MOORE, MARIANNE 

Boroff, Marie, “Dramatic Structure in 
the Poetry of Marianne Moore,” 
Literary Review, 2:112-23, Autumn, 
1958. 

The quotation of lines from Miss 

Moore’s poems too briefly and out of 

context do her injustice; evaluation 

must be based on synthesis of the total 

structure rather than on the “felici- 

tous statement” of single lines. (E.T.) 


NABOKOV, VLADIMIR 

Malcolm, Donald, “Lo, the Poor 
Nymphet,” New Yorker, 34:187-90, 
November 8, 1958. 

It has been suggested that Nabokov 

wanted to write of romantic passion 

in the grand manner and could make 


such passion interesting to the con- 
temporary reader only by disguising 
it as psycho-pathology; but “perhaps 
one might plausibly suggest that the 
artistic (as distinct from the clinical) 
interest of [Lolita] is all the justifica- 
tion its story requires.” It is satire of 
a special kind in which vice or folly is 
regarded with “profound dismay and 
a measure of tragic sympathy.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Trilling, Lionel, “The Last Lover,” 

Griffin, 7:4-21, August, 1958. 
Lolita is by intent a shocking novel 
about love and not about sex. Nabo- 
kov meets the requirement of tradi- 
tional illicitness in passion-love in what 
must be the only terms now available 
to an author. “The breaking of the 
taboo about the sexual unavailability 
of very young girls has for us some- 
thing of the force that a wife’s infidel- 
ity had for Shakespeare. H. H.'s rela- 
tion with Lolita defies society as scan- 
dalously as did Tristan’s relation with 
Iseult . . . It puts the lovers, as lovers 
in literature must be put, beyond the 
pale of society.” (G.M.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 
Granger, Bruce Ingham, “Illusion and 
Reality in Eugene O'Neill,” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, 73:179-86, 
March, 1958. 
“Here then, O'Neill would have us 
believe, is the dilemma confronting 
modern man: illusion brings order 
out of the chaos of the present but in- 
capacitates him for meaningful action, 
and yet without illusion life is intoler- 
able for all but the sturdy few like 
Lavinia Mannon and Larry Slade.” 
(M.J.O.) 


Miller, Jordan Y., “The Georgia Plays 
of Eugene O'Neill,” Georgia Re- 
view, 12:279-90, Fall, 1958. 

The religious conventionality of Days 

Without End and the domestic senti- 
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mentality of Ah, Wilderness, the plays 
written during O’Neill’s four years in 
‘ Georgia, and even his isolated home at 
Sea Island were all part of the author’s 
retreat from reality and surrender to 
the “romantic” element in his nature. 


(W.G.F.) 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 
Frank, Victor S., “A Russian Hamlet: 
Boris Pasternak’s Novel,” Dublin 
Review, 477:212-24, Autumn, 1958. 
Doctor Zhivago reveals Pasternak as a 
man “passionately aware of the pri- 
macy of spirit over matter” and one 
to whom “human history does not 
make sense outside of Christ.” 
(W.T.S.) 


Iswolsky, Helene, “The Voice of Boris 
Pasternak,” Commonweal, 49:168- 
70, November 14, 1958. 

[A biographical-critical approach to 

Pasternak’s latest novel.] “In order to 

understand the many complexities of 

Doctor Zhivago, we should go back to 

. an earlier period, when Paster- 
nak’s own poetic genius was shaped.” 

(J.M.D.) 


Poggioli, Renato, “Boris Pasternak,” 
Partisan Review, 25:541-54, Fall, 
1958. 

Pasternak, as is revealed by a survey 

of his life work, deserves to be “hon- 

ored as poet as well as novelist.” (R.K.) 


PERCY, WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
Spalding, Phinizy, “A Stoic Trend in 
William Alexander Percy's 
Thought,” Georgia Review, 12:241- 
51, Fall, 1958. 
Percy’s work has been misrepresented 
as without contemporary application 
because his noteworthy poems are set 
in the past and written in traditional 
forms; but his aproach to the problem 
of change and reform, based on the 
Classical Stoical philosophy, has uni- 
versal significance. (W.G.F.) 


POETRY 
Drake, Leah Bodine, ‘““The New Po. 
etry,” Atlantic Monthly, 202:77-80, 
July, 1958. 
The younger poets of the 1950's ex. 
press their themes clearly in natural 
metaphors and conservative forms. The 
technique of this modern poetry, 
though not simple, is not structurally 
distorted and difficult. “Public speech” 
and Marxism are out, and religion is 
in, God being re-discovered. (W.E.K.) 


Gershman, Herbert S., ‘“Existential- 
ism and Post-War Poetry,” Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly, 5:115- 
22, Third Quarter, 1958. 

Existentialist philosophy has probably 

had less influence on most of the rec. 

ognized post-war French poets than 
has the literary tradition of the Sur- 
realists or the three-year German oc- 

cupation of France. (F.J.P.) 


Lehmann, John, “The Wain-Larkin 
Myth: A Reply to John Wain,” 
Sewanee Review, 66:579-87, Autumn, 
1958. 

Mr. Wain’s account of the poetry of 

the ‘thirties as engrossed in topical 

social protest, of the ‘forties as uni- 
formly “apocalyptic,” and of the ’fif- 
ties as a return to good sense and the 
formal virtues, is oversimplified and 
mythical: actually, in subject-matter 
and technique the best poetry of the 

‘thirties and ‘forties resembles both 

earlier and later work more than Mr. 

Wain acknowledges. (A.S.) 


Merton, Thothas, “Poetry and Con- 
templation: A Reappraisal,” Com- 
monweal, 87-92, October 24, 1958. 

“The Christian poet and artist is one 

who grows not only by his contempla- 

tion but also by his open declaration 
of the mercy of God . . . he should al- 
ways remember that the hidden and 
more spiritual gifts are infinitely 
greater than his art.” (J.M.D.) 
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Parkinson, Thomas, “Intimate and 
Impersonal: An Aspect of Modern 
Poetics,” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, 16:373-83, March, 
1958. 

The theory of impersonal poetry, de- 
veloped between 1890 and 1914 and 
expressed in Eliot’s early essays to be- 
come “the standard doctrine of con- 
temporary poetic theory,” contains 
only a partial truth since the external 
and internal systems of reference are 
inseparable in a linguistic mode. 

(M.J.O.) 


Stallman, Robert W., ““The Position of 
Poetry Today,” Diliman Review, 4: 
2-17, January, 1956. 

Today’s younger poets work mainly in 
conventional forms, aim at clarity, and 
are more interested in self-criticism 
than social criticism. [This article in- 
troduces selections from the work of 
seventeen younger American poets.] 

(W.G.F.) 


Whitham, Peter, “Poetry in the First 
Half of the Twentieth Century,” 
The European, 12:104-10, October, 
1958. 

Although Eliot, Pound, Wyndham 

Lewis, and T. E. Hulme thought they 

were founding a neo-classical revival, 

nothing could be further from the 
truth since we still believe with the 

Romantics that poetry lies in the in- 

dividual’s response, rather than in 

things themselves. and because we share 
no framework of ideas which could 

give rise to classicism. (E.L.) 


Wilson, Robert N., “The Poet and the 
Projective Test,” Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, 16:319-27, 
March, 1958. 

In a Thematic Apperception Test, de- 

signed to “elicit fantasy from poets by 

means of an artificial stimulus,” it was 
found that “creative persons appear to 
vary greatly in personality structure” 


yet that the poets showed certain char- 
acteristics in common in the form of 
their reactions to the tests: aesthetic 
criticism of the test pictures, analysis 
of their own responses, private associa- 
tions, artistic distance, linguistic vir- 
tuosity, and non-plot mode of reac- 
tion. (M.J.O.) 


POUND, EZRA LOOMIS 
Baldner, Ralph W., “Ezra Pound: 
Image of Theophile Gautier,” Ari- 
zona Quarterly, 14:246-56, Autumn, 
1958. 
Pound’s revolt against the Georgians 
was analogous to Gautier’s revolt 
against Romanticism, and Pound's 
imagistic principles closely resemble the 
poetic standards Gautier advocated. 
Further, Pound’s masculine, energetic 
temperament, his Bohemianism, his 
vigorous assistance to younger writers, 
his passion for Chinese culture—all 
were characteristic of Gautier also. 
(A.S.) 


de Bedts, Ruth, “The Ideogrammatic 
Method in the Cantos of Ezra 
Pound,” Florida Review, No. 2:30- 
9, Spring, 1958. 
The true significance of the ideograms 
comprising the Cantos lies in their re- 
lationship to one another. “The great 
difficulty in reading the Cantos lies in 
discovering these relationships.” 
(W.G.F.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Porel, Jacques, “Reminiscences of 
Proust,” American Scholar, 27:331- 
42, Summer, 1958. 

[An English translation of a section 

from Porel’s Fils de Réjane recounting 

his acquaintance with Proust.] (F.J.P.) 


QUIROGA, HORACIO 

Collard, Andrée, “La muerte en los 
cuentos de Horacio Quiroga,” His- 
pania, 41:278-81, September, 1958. 
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The evolution of the theme of death 
in Quiroga’s short stories consists of 
three stages: imitation of Poe’s tech- 
nique of horror, the jungle pitted 
against man and animal in the hands 
of destiny, and speculative fantasy 
about the world beyond the grave. 
(A.C.H.) 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 

Harder, Leslie B., “J. C. Ransom as 
Economist,” Modern Age, 2:389-93, 
Fall, 1958. 

Ransom’s aesthetic theory is ultimately 

built on his concept of a regional econ- 

omy where “property becomes some- 

thing personal, something cherished, 

and something that has infinite possi- 

bilities.” (W.G.F.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 
Lang, Renée, “Rilke and His French 
Contemporaries,” Comparative Lit- 
erature, 10:136-43, Spring, 1958. 
Unpublished letters of Rilke to owners 
of a French bookstore in Zurich indi- 
cate his infatuation with French lan- 
guage and culture and contemporary 
French writers, particularly Valéry. 
He read in them insatiably and made 
sound judgments of their works. 
(F.C.T.) 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 
Hardré, Jacques, “Jean-Paul Sartre: 
Literary Critic,” Studies in Philol- 
ogy, 55:98-106, January, 1958. 
As a critic of wide and varied inter- 
ests, Jean-Paul Sartre examines the ma- 
terial he approaches “not on a strictly 
literary basis but from the existential- 
ist point of view. This is what makes 
the reading of these essays such an in- 
teresting but, at times, frustrating ex- 
perience.” (C.K.L.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Lowe, Robert Liddell, “Two Shaw 


Letters,” Modern Language Review, 

53:548-50, October, 1958. 
These two letters to Percy William 
Bunting, editor of The Contemporary 
Review (1882-1911), should be read 
in conjunction with Shaw’s remarks 
elsewhere on the profession of jour- 
nalism. (W.T.S.) 


SIMENON, GEORGES 

Grunwald, Henry Anatole, “World's 
Most Prolific Novelist,” Life, 45:95- 
108, November 3, 1958. 

Simenon, who completes his novels in 

about eleven days, writes brief works 

and employs violent themes, usually 

concerning secret vice beneath out- 

ward virtue, because he is aiming at 

“the immediate, stunning impact of 

Greek tragedy.” (W.G.F.) 


SNOW, CHARLES PERCY 
Webster, Harvey Curtis, “The Sacti- 
fices of Success,” Saturday Review, 
51:8-10, 34, July 12, 1958. 
The works of Snow, a social novelist, 
are modern in spirit and mentality, but 
Edwardian in their pace and spacious- 
ness. He best deals psychologically with 
the controlled intelligent Britisher. 
“The natural perverted will-to-success- 
power-prestige has obsessed” him. 
Without assuming psychotic propor- 
tions, it has become the cohering cen- 
ter of his thought and imaginative pro- 
jections of it. (W.E.K.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Doggett, Frank, “Wallace Stevens’ 
Secrecy of Words: A Note on Inm- 
port in Poetry,” New England Quar- 
terly, 31:375-91, September, 1958. 

The expository element in poetry is a 

proper critical subject—with a_ poet 

such as Stevens—and when entry to the 

subject is made through the poetry it- 

self. (W.T-S.) 

“Wallace Stevens,” 


Martz, Louis L., 
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Yale Review, 47:517-36, June, 1958. 
Wallace Stevens’ poetry answers his 
own question, “What is the nature 
of poetry in a time of disbelief?” 
Poetry expresses a nobility of mind 
that exercises imagination as a pres- 
sure “back against the pressure of real- 
ity.” The mind is called upon to use 
sensory experience to construct an 
“edifice demanding the whole stretch 
of human experience.” In doing this 
the poet constructs himself. (F.L.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

de Bedts, Ruth, “Dylan Thomas and 
the Eve of St. Agnes,” Florida Re- 
view, No. 1:50-5, Fall, 1957. 

Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes” created emo- 

tional images in Dylan Thomas which 

later bred other images emerging in 

his poem A Winter's Tale. (W.G.F.) 


TRAKL, GEORG 
Lindenberger, Herbert, “Georg Trakl 
and Rimbaud: A Study in Influence 
and Development,” Comparative 
Literature, 10:21-35, Winter, 1958. 
Rimbaud’s interest in strange worlds, 
his diction, concrete images, undevel- 
oped scenes, contrasts of decay and 
spirituality, syntactical patterns, shifts 
in point of view, and “oblique the- 
matic progressions” not only are par- 
alleled in the poetry of Trakl, but 
actually influenced the latter’s poetical 
development. (F.C.T.) 


TRILLING, LIONEL 

Eisinger, Chester E., “Trilling and the 
Crisis in Our Culture,” University 
of Kansas City Review, 25:27-35, 
Autumn, 1958. 

Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey 

is an important novel of ideas. Its 

subject is the relationship between the 

self and the culture. The middle of 

the journey occurs when the hero 

“undergoes the Freudian passage from 

life to death to a new life.” (G.K.) 


VALERY, PAUL 

Bisson, L. A., “Valéry and Virgil,” 
Modern Language Review, 53:501- 
11, October, 1958. 

With the exception of an occasional 

intellectual affinity, Valéry’s remarks 

on Virgil, as well as his translation 

of the Bucolics, reveals a “distaste for, 

even a dislike of,” the Latin poet. 

(W.T.S.) 


Burke, Kenneth, ‘Towards a _ Post- 
Kantian Verbal Music,” Kenyon Re- 
view, 20:529-46, Autumn, 1958. 

{Comments upon and speculations de- 

veloped from Valery, The Art of Po- 

etry.| The conception of verse arising 
from a “rhythmic figure,” unique or- 
ganization of language, and ideal form 
aims at a theory of “absolute poetry” 
as a separate “universe of discourse.” 


(K.W.) 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 
Frank, William, ‘Warren’s Achieve- 
ment,” College English, 19:365-6, 
May, 1958. 
In rebuttal of an article by Mr. Nor- 
man Kelvin (CE, Apr., 1957) Mr. 
Frank asserts that ““Warren’s five novels 
then, can be viewed as an epic on the 
search for a ethical code by isolated 
and dissociated individuals in Amer- 
ican life of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries.” (M.J.O.) 


Gross, Seymour L., ““The Achievement 
of Robert Penn Warren,” College 
English, 19:361-65, May, 1958. 

In rebuttal of an article by Mr. Nor- 

man Kelvin (CE, Apr., 1957), Mr. 

Gross denies that “goodness and moral 

choice are doomed by a ubiquitous 

evil” in All the King’s Men. (M.J.O.) 


Rubin, Louis D., Jr., “The Eye of 
Time: Religious Themes in Robert 
Penn Warren’s Poetry,” Diliman Re- 
view, 3:215-37, July, 1955. 
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“The ultimate question raised in War- 
ren’s poetry is the quest for a meaning 
to morality,” which he sees as a quest 
to controvert time. His concept of 
reality depends upon an ultimate trust 
in religious grace. (W.G.F.) 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE 
Haight, Gordon S., “H. G. Wells’s 
‘The Man of the Year Million’,” 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 12:323- 
6, March, 1958. 
In The War of the Worlds Wells re- 
fers to a prophecy about the man of 
1,000,000 A. D., published in the Pall 
Mall Budget, and to a caricature of it 
in Punch. These articles were in fact 
printed, and the former is presumably 
by Wells. (F.C.T.) 


WEST, NATHANAEL 
Light, James F., “Violence, Dreams, 
and Dostoevsky: The Art of Nathan- 
ael West,” College English, 19:208- 
13, February, 1958. 
The best novels of West are indebted 
to the imagery and metaphysical con- 
ceits of French surrealism, and the 
forms of all of them are perfectly 
suited to the themes of dream, delu- 
sion, and violence, which find counter- 
parts among the novels of Dostoesvsky. 
(M.J.O.) 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 
Hartung, Charles V., “A Poetry of 
Experience,” University of Kansas 
City Review, 25:65-9, Autumn, 1958. 
Williams’ poetry “is most markedly a 
record of individual moments of sen- 
sory perception, with a minimum of 
literary allusion.” His work as a physi- 
cian has influenced his subject mat- 
ter, and his imaginative use of language 
is seen in his replacement of conven- 
tional poetic devices with concrete 
images and unique rhythms. (G.K.) 


WOLFE, THOMAS 
Halperin, Irving, “ “Torrential Pro- 
duction’: Thomas Wolfe’s Writing 
Practices,” Arizona Quarterly, 14: 
29-34, Spring, 1958. 
Wolfe’s methods of writing were main- 
ly two: the “mosaic method,” whereby 
he worked at the same time on small 
sections of several books; and, later, 
the method of “torrential production,” 
whereby, without plan, “he would go 
on writing until gradually he began to 
see the rough outline of the work.” 
Both methods are symptomatic of 
Wolfe’s difficulties with form. (A.A.S.) 


Reeves, George, Jr., “A Note on the 
Life and Letters of Thomas Wolfe,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 57:216-21, 
Spring, 1958. 

The recently published Letters give 

us new information on Wolfe’s travels 

abroad, his encounters with many fa- 
mous contemporaries, his plan for 
writing Of Time and the River and 
later books, his break with Scribner's, 
his growing social consciousness. The 
one major lacuna is the intimate let- 
ters to Aline Bernstein. (W.B.B.) 


Watkins, Floyd C., “Rhetoric of South- 
ern Writers, II: Wolfe,” Georgia Re- 
view, 12:79-82, Spring, 1958. 

Look Homeward, Angel is Wolfe's best 

book because rhetorical flourishes are 

most happily employed there; in later 
works rhetoric becomes bombast. 

(W.G.F.) 


WRIGHT, JUDITH 

Fleming, William, “Keeping the Home 
Fires Burning: Australian Poetry: 
Judith Wright,”, Shenandoah, 9:33- 
9, Summer, 1958. 

Judith Wright’s poetry has been over- 

estimated both in form and content. 

(D.E.W.) 
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